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Middle England revolt fear leaves Prescott stranded I French warn 


Blair vetoes car curbs £sg" 


Keith Harper 
Transport Edttor 


T OUGH new laws 
to penalise motor- 
ists for excessive 
car use have been 
abandoned by the 
Government for 
(bar of stirring up an angry 
protest from middle En gland 
it was confirmed last nigh t 
Tony Blair has ruled that 
the Government cannot af- 
ford to stir up controversy on 
such a sensitive issue. While 
he is not opposed to legisla- 
tion, he has made it clear it 
cannot be introduced in the 
next session of Parli amen t. 

The decision has disap- 
pointed the Deputy Prime 
Minister, John Prescott, who 
was said yesterday to be still 
battling for concessions. He 
has been arguing for greater 
curbs on car use, and his 
forthcoming white paper on 
ah integrated transport policy 
wffl argue strongly for better 
public transport and less use i 
of the car. 

- It had been rumoured that 
motorists could be asked to 
pay between £2 and £10 a day 
in . congestion charges. The 
money, collected by local an- 
- tborities, would be ploughed 
bade into public transport in 
Thair areas 

■ But teaks from Downing 
Street have suggested Mr 
Bte fr does not share Mr Pres- 
nwtfliS enthusiasm fori immedi- 
ate-fiction, even though there 
- appears to be widespread sup- 
•pwtforit 

The Transport Minister, 
Gavin Strang, reflected the 
Government’s position yes- 
terday when he said: “High- 
earning car owners need have 
: no fear from next month’s 
white paper. There is no ques- 
tion of our discouraging car 
ownership. We want to 
reduce car dependency and 
car usage." 

".Echoing r emar ks by Mr 
. Prescott this week, Mr Strang 
said getting people to alter 
travel habits was a question 
of “persuasion and choice". 
He said: “It's not about com- 
pulsion and it’s not about 
making people worse off.” 

Mr Strang, answering ques- 
tions about transport trends 
ami the growing dominance 
of the car, suggested the deci- 
sion should be left to the mo- 
toring public. “We are faced 
with a big challenge but we 
are optimistic. People under- 
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Car control Is all about persuasion and choice, not compulsion or penalties, the transport white paper is expected to say photograph martin Godwin 


stand that we can’t go on the 
way we are in terms of con- 
gestion and pollution." 

Transport and environmen- 
tal groups last night de- 
scribed the Government’s de- 
cision as a lame retreat 
Stephen Joseph, director of 
the Transport 2000 lobby 
group, has criticised the delay 
of the white paper until the 
last moment He said: “The 
public is expecting some 
action. If the Government 
does not act, it will turn pub- 
lic opinion against it” 

The white paper has been 
ready for several months but 
Mr Blair’s doubts about 
action on car use and Mr 
Prescott’s long-running battle 
with the Treasury to raise 


‘High-earning car owners 
need have no fear from 
next month’s white paper’ 

Gavin Strang, Transport Minister 


money to pay for his trans- 
port projects have delayed it 
repeatedly. It is now planned 
for publication in the last 
week of Parliament. This 
would avoid debate as MPs 
depart for the summer recess. 

The presentation of the 
white paper, the first impor- 
tant transport statement for 


more than 20 years, is crucial 
to Mr Prescott. It will include 
a variety of ideas to curb the 
car use from road pricing to 
congestion charging, as well 
as action to regulate buses 
and tougher controls on the 
railways to stem the waste of 
taxpayers’ money. 

Mr Prescott will be able to 


j say that nothing is ruled out, 
but that the Government has 
a difficult legislative year 
ahead with Northern Ireland 
at the core. 

His department is prepar- 
ing to head off accusations 
that the motorist will escape 
being penalised. Draft legisla- 
tion exists to allow trials for 
congestion charges in cities 
such as Edinburgh, Bristol 
and Leicester. 

The schemes would be vol- 
untary. Drivers using elec- 
tronic smart cards fitted to 
windscreens would be 1 
charged for using certain 
routes into city centres. 
Charges would vary, depend- 
ing on the time or day and 
pollution levels. 


f so ITS TO HBJL MffTHlHE MAH 
ON THE CLAPHAM OftNlBUS. 
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Bombers strike on eve of Ulster poll 


Inla blamed for attack after six 
people injured in border village 


v l li. !;i| 


John MuHia 

Ireland Correspondent 


R epublican dissi- 
dents delivered a 
stark reminder of the 
fragility of peace in 
Northern Ireland when a 
huge explosion ripped 
thorough a south Armagh vil- 
lage on the eve of today's his- 
toric elections to the new 
assembly. 

- The Irish National Libera- 
tion Army (Inla) was linked 
to the car bomb attack on a 
combined RUC station and 
army base in Newtownhamfl- 
tan, near the border in Co Ar- 
magh. The Tnla Is opposed to 
the Good Friday Agreement, 
which sets out the proposed 
framework for government in 

Northern Ireland., 

A 13-year-old boy was taken 
to Daisy Hill Hospital in 
nearby Newry with chest in- 
juries but was last night said 
to be stahle. 

. Another five people suf- 


fered minor injuries. Police 
said that two warning calls to 
Belfast news organisations 
gave them too little time to 
evacuate the village square, 
where the vehicle was 
parked. One caller used a rec- 
ognised Tnla codeword. 

The organisation is one of 
three republican terror ; 
groups against the IRA’s i 
ceasefire, which was restored 
last July. Also opposed are ! 
Continuity IRA and the so- 
called True IRA, recently 
formed around the IRA’s for- 
mer quartermaster-generaL 
Security forces fear the three 
are working together in an 
effort to wreck the agreement 
Paul Murphy, political de- 
velopment minister, said: 
“The timing of this attack is 
clearly designed to cause fear 
and anxiety among people as 
they go to the polls. This act 
of violence is against democ- 
racy against the spirit of 
all that the people of North- 
ern Ireland have embraced 
for the fortune. 
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Th e scene of the car bomb explosion in Newtown hami lton 



“We win not be deflected 
from the path the Good Fri- 
day Agreement has set us on 
by violence or threats from 
extremist groups whose only 
aim is to deny the people the 
peaceful and stable future 
they have chosen." 

Scores of buildings in New- 
townhamilton were affected, 
although the police station, 
which had recently been rein- 
forced, escaped the worst of 
the blast 


The community centre was 
badly damaged. It was to have 
been today’s polling station, 
and efforts to make alterna- 
tive arrangements were 
under way. 

Andrea Clarke, whose 
home was badly damaged in a 
j Continuity IRA car bomb 
attack in MarketMH, County 
: Armagh, nin e months ago, 
saw her business premises 
wrecked. 

The attack came the day 
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after a small bomb exploded 
near Cross maglen, also in 
south Armagh. No one was 
hurt in that attack, which is 
being Linked to the True ERA. 

Brendan Curran, chair of 
Newry and Mourn e Council, 
said: "This action is clearly 
intended to undermine the 
I current opportunity for 
peace. It most not be allowed 
to do so.” 

Seamus Mallon. deputy 
leader of the Social Demo- 


cratic and Labour Party and 
MP for Newry and Armagh, 
said: “The terrorists who did 
ihis cannot live with the 
thought that the people here 
could live a normal life, and 
so they have brought treach- 
erous abnormality back to 
our streets." 

Ken Maginnis, security 
spokesman for the Ulster 
Unionists, said: “It is not un- 
expected that militant repub- 
licanism would try to dis- 
rupt the election and attempt 
to give encouragement to 
those who say No to 
progress. 

“But people will know what 
this is about and will react as 
to the terrorists as they have 
done for the past 28 years, and 
that is to reject them.” 

Today’s elections will 
return six candidates from 
each of the 18 Westminster , 
constituencies using the , 
sing le transferable vote 
system. 

Counting will begin tomor- I 
row and most results are ex- . 
pected to be declared by early 
evening. 

Docklands bomb conviction, 
pag«4 
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England game 


Jon Henley In Parte and 
Denis Staunton in Berlin 


F RENCH authorities 
fear that Lens, the 
town hosting tomor- 
row's World Cup game 
between England and Colom- 
bia. could turn into a battle- 
field for some of Europe's 
most violent football 
hooligans. 

According to a report to the 
interior ministry. French 
special branch officers be- 
lieve they have substantial 
evidence that hardcore Ger- 
man hooligans “are looking 
to the Colombia-England 
match as an opportunity to 
fight their English enemies 
for the title of best hooligans 
in Europe". 

The prefect for the Pas-de- 
Calais region yesterday or- 
dered a 24-hour ban on the 
sale and consumption of alco- 
hol in shops, bars, and on the 
streets from 8am on Friday to 
8am on Saturday, as well as a 
ban on the use of anything 
other than paper or plastic 
plates, glasses and cutlery on 
cafe terraces. 

Daniel Cadoux, the senior 
government representative in 
the region, also said 500 extra 
riot police would be drafted 
into the northern French 
town, as well as 100 plain- 
clothes officers — bringing 
the total police presence in 
the town to more than L300. 

Security is being tightened 
throughout the north of 
France. Accompanied by 
some 25 British and 15 Ger- 
man police "spotters”, French 
officers are stepping up con- 
trols along the borders with 
Germany and Be^um, at 
Lille station and airport and 
at ferry terminals in Calais, 
little more than an hour’s 
drive away. 

A French interior ministry 
source confirmed that police 
have been warned of the “dis- 
tinct possibflity’' of German- 
English clashes. 

Police believe up to 30.000 


England supporters will be 
arriving in the town 
tomorrow, including an esti- 
mated 10,000 without tickets. 

Some 180 Germans ran riot 
in Lens last Sunday, leaving 
shop windows shattered, 
more than 100 troublemakers 
behind bars and a French 
gendarme in a coma from 
which he has not emerged. 
Two Germans have been 
charged with attempted mur- 
der, and face a life sentence if 
convicted. 

The country’s main public 
service television channel 
and the mass circulation 
newspaper Bild have set up 
special accounts for dona- 
tions to help the family of the 
Injured policeman, Daniel 
NiveL 

Almost half of the 7,000 lis- 
teners who took part in a 
radio phone-in for Bayern 3 
radio said the German team 
should be recalled 
immediately. 

German police reckon there 
are 614 known German hooli- 
gans still in France. Border 
guards turned back a number 
of suspects at the frontier 
□ear Saarbruecken yesterday 
after they found hammers, 
knives and baseball bats in 
their luggage. 

Germany's foreign minis- 
ter, Klaus Kink el, called yes- 
terday for the establishment 
of an international database 
of known hooligans. 

Lens (population 30,0001 is 
one of the few places in 
France that really loves its 
football It is now anxious and 
embittered. After the trouble 
last week in Marseille and on 
its own streets on Sunday, the 
town is planning to greet 
tomorrow’s invasion by dos- 
ing down. 

■q think most shopkeepers 
will heed the mayor’s ad- 
vice,” said the town hall’s 
communications officer. 
Franck Jozek. “He has left it 
turn to page 3, column 7 

World Cup Diary, paged; 
Sport, pages 1 3-1 6 
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Development Secretary accuses Labour MPs of stoking old row over Sudan compass'; 

Rebel dampens Short stands by aid claimi 

PM’s sunny day 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE front page of yester- 
day’s Sun asked of Mr 
Blair: "Is this the most 
dangerous man in Britain?" 
They are cross about his pol- 
icy on the euro. 

Obviously the Prime Minis - 
ter expected to be asked about 
this at Question Time, so he 
arranged for George Turner 
(Lab Norfolk NW) to ask a 
supportive question. 

A(r Turner, the ori ginal nat- 
terjack toady, inquired syco- 
P frantically whether he had 
been "shocked, amused or 
flattered”. Then he added, 
“more seriously . . as if it 
had all been a lighthearted 
joke and the Tories collapsed 
with derisive laughter. 

Mr Blair, equally well 
prepped, wished the Sun had 
put a more flattering descrip- 
tion in the headline, such as 
"He has the potential to be a 
truly great Prime Minister". 
Then he added sternly that 
newspapers bad the right to 
print what they liked, but be 
intended to govern in the 
national interest. 

This was all roughly as Im- 
promptu as the embarrassing 
banter you hear at a Royal 
Variety Performance. Mr 
Blair and Rupert Murdoch 
are great friends. If they are 
now pretending to have had a 
falling out then there is some 
deeper, perhaps darker, 
reason which will remain hid- 
den from the rest of us who 
exist mainly to be manipu- 
lated by them. 

Peter Lilley, the deputy 
leader of the Conservative 
Party, then challenged him 
over welfare payments. Wil- 
liam Hague has been ill with 
a virus for several days. Mr 
Lilley sounded querulous by 
comparison, rather like Dr 
Niles Crane in the television 
sitcom Frasier learning that 
someone has forgotten to 
chambrjf -Ms vintage Mar- 
gaux. “Bring back Sicknote!" 
shotted Dennis Skinner. 

Alan Beith, standing in for 


Paddy Ashdown, wondered 
gently whether the Sun's 
attack might make Mr Blair 
think a gain about press mag- 
nates with near monopolies 
and their predatory pricing 
policies. Mr Blair kicked into 
hisftutx naif mode: “Just be- 
cause a newspaper expresses 
a view on the single currency 
is no reason why we should 
start legislating on it" 

Vincent Cable, a Liberal 
Democrat, asked whether it 
was not time to get the whole 
single currency business out 
of the way with a refer endum , 
before the not election. “The 
Sun has set on your strategy,” 
he said. Mr Cable is my MP, 
so I'm sure he will not mind if 
I say that he usually Looks 
hunched, saturnine and 
brooding. Yesterday be was 
smiling broadly at his own lit- 
tle joke, so that he looked like 
Igor taking a particularly 
fresh brain back to Dr 
Frankenstein. 

Then the whole session 
went pear-shaped for the 
Prime Minister. Mr Lilley 
made — for him — a fairly 
effective attack on the ex- 
traordinary fact that English. 
Welsh and Northern Ireland 
students have to pay more to 
go to Scottish universities 
than people from other Euro- 
pean Union countries. (The 
Lords voted out the relevant 
clause on Tuesday.) 

Mr Blair began to blather. 
It was all to do with mainte- 
nance grants and fairness to 
other British universities. 
None of this sounded very 
convincing. But then neither 
did Air Lilley. 

Up rose Denis Cana van, an 
old unreconstructed Labour 
leftie. Mr Canavan was 
clearly stone-cold sober but 
like many passionate Scots, 
sounds as if he is perma- 
nently drunk. He sarcasti- 
cally requested permission to 
ask “an awkward question", 
and proceeded to repeat 
everything Mr Lilley had just 
said, as if he had been sleep- 
ing off his lunch for the previ- 
ous 10 minutes. 

But so angry was he, so ar- 
ticulate and so savage in his 
contempt for the Labour lick- 
spittles who never ask an 
awkward question, that 
dozens of Tories stood up for 
him, cheering and waving 
their order papers — a sight 
as astounding as seeing bare- 
chested tattooed En glish fans 
cheering a Colombian goal 
tomorrow night 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


T HE International 
Development Secre- 
tary, Clare Short, 
yesterday clashed 
with Labour MPs 
who accused her of felling to- 
answer claims that more hu- 
manitarian aid was needed to 
ease the crisis in Sudan. 

Ms Short, summoned before 
the International Develop- 
ment Committee, rebuked 
critics for seeking to "stoke 
an old row”, and strongly de- 
fended her view that gaming 
access to areas beset by civil 
war remained the key ob- 
stacle to delivering supplies. 

In a hearing marked by 
sharp exchanges between her 
and the Labour leftwingers 


Beraie Grant and Ann Qwyd, 
the Development Secretary 
stood by her comments last 
month that aid agencies were 
risking “compassion fatigue” 
through emotive funding ap- 
peals that made people 
“flinch and turn away”. 

Accusing critics of -"hyste- 
ria and 1 misrepresentation”, 
she told MPs she regretted 
only the “misre porting" by 
the “mad media". 

The committee, two of whose 
'members have recently visited 
disaster areas in Sudan, sum- 
moned her alter she bewil- 
dered development agencies 
earlier ^ month by claiming 
. that a public e m erge n cy appeal 
that raised millions of pounds 
for die region was unnecessary 
and misleading. Government 
aid was arioqnata , she told 
charities. 


Yesterday, she insisted that 
the problem for the region 
was access, not resources. 
Though the Sundanese gov- 
ernment had lifted a ban on 
aid flights in April, it 
remained difficult to reach 
the worst-affected areas, since 
-permission' had to' be Sought 
for each flight Roads and rail 
links in Sudan, struggling 
amid civil war for 30 years, 
are considered too hazardous 
to transport aid. 

Far from seeking to limit 
funding to the region, the 
British government had 
warned the World Food Pro- 
gramme three months ago 
that its assessment of the ac- 
cess and resources required 
was too low. Ms Short said. 

Ms Clwytl, who has sought 
to raise awareness of the 
Sudan crisis in Parliament 


read out a letter from aid 
agencies suggesting that too 
little money had been made 
available by international 
governments. 

Ms Short replied: “Is it 
most helpful for people like 
you. to keep -going ■ over and 
over ti^is ground, or is it most 
helpfhl for us all to combine, 

as the NGOs agree to get more 
aid in?" • 

Dennis Canavan, another 
Labour member of the com- 
mittee, told Ms Short there 
seemed to be “almost a con- 
flict between your depart- 
ment and yourself and the 
NGOs — possibly most of the 
NGOs”. Ms Short replied that 
her remarks had sparked "a 
big public debate about the 
nature of assistance to 
Sudan". 

The Development Secretary 


believes overseas aid should 

St longer-term j^foPr- 
ment problems, to strike jrt 
the heart of disastera^ratbfflr 
than focusing piecemeal °° 
immediate crises. In a speech, 
last month to a conferenreoar- 
ganised by Disp^ches from 
Disaster Zones, she warned- 
“If it is all humanitarian we 
are just going round in an 
endless cycle 
reaches a solution- The cycle 
is fantastically destructive. 

Her comments prompted 
Peter Walker, director of di - 1 
saster policy for the Interna- 
tional Federation of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Soci- 
eties. to bit back: “It is a bit 
like blaming 999 crews be- 
cause we have a lot of road 
accidents." . 

Labour MP Tess Kingnam, 
a former charity worker, wel- 1 


disaster appeals yere-jol 
enm'lftj hut told Ms Shortner 5 


feeling yon were saying 
give to humanttariafl aid'-” - .. : 

Ms Short stressed she had. 
invited aid groups to talk 'to 
her about bow the Govern^ 
meat' could 'co-ordinate aid 1 
appeals, leaving the groups 
more time for relief wo rk, v . 

Challenged by Ms C lwyd, 
over apparent discrepa ncies ' 
between the current govern- 
ment assessment of n eed a nd 
the view of aid workers in- 
Sudan. MS Short suggested 
those on the ground coula .not 
always see the full pict ure: .^ ..' 

Aid agencies, ‘like every- ^ 
one else . . . never s ay w e have; 
got enough of everything.”- 
she said. 



‘If William 
and Harry 
see me as 
some kind of 
interfering 
uncle they 
don’t want 
to see, I’m 
sure they will 
make it 
clear’ 



Earl Spencer 




Review 


Poignant journey 
into a lost world 



Earl Spencer on television last night; *1 respect the Queen enormously but know other members of the royal family less well’ 


Brother fails to conjure up Diana magic 


Michael Billington 


The Old Neighbourhood 

Royal Court Downstairs 


D AVID Mamet constantly 
writes about the fear 
and fantasy that under- 
lies male bluster. But his lat- 
est play, though deeply per- 
sonal, sounds a wider, more 
universal note. IL Ls about tbe 
mid-life sense of loss, about 
awareness of mortality and 
about abandonment of com- 
munity in a deeply individual- 
istic age. It is as poignant as 
anything Mamet has written. 

Running only 80 minutes, it 
takes the form or three inter- 
woven scenes in which the 
hero. Bobby Gould (Mamet's 
alter ego?), returns home in 
search orhis roots. 

In the first and most typi- 
cally Mamet esq ue encounter 
Bobby meets an old buddy, 
Joey. Beneath all the bullish 
back chat, what you hear is the 
sound or pain. Filled with rem- 
iniscence and the corrosive 
sadness or ra issed chances, it 
is. if you can imagine such a 
thing, like a Jewish version of 
the Shallow-Silence scenes in 
Shakespeare's Henry IV Part 
Two. 

In the second scene, Bobby 
meets his married sister. 

Jolly, seething in her kitchen 
over her maltreatment by her 
inherited gentile relations. 
“One thousand generations 
we've been Jews." she cries. 
“My mother marries a shei- 
getz and we’re celebrating 
Christmas." 

The piece is suffused with a 
yearn tog for a lost past — in 


this case the sibling intima- 
cies of childhood— and a 
resentment of the humilia- 
tions resulting from their late 
mother’s marrying out 

Finally. Bobby meets up 
with an old flame, Deeny, a 
divorcee who works to the 
cosmetics department at Mar- 
shall Fields. As she talks of 
everything from gardens to 
tribal rituals, what you sense 
is the impossibility of rekindl- 
ing a passion that had Its mo- 
ment but that has now irrevo- 
cably passed. 

Although writing specifi- 
cally about the loss of Jewish 
identity and the perils of as- 
similation, Mamet is also deal- 
ing with the Chekhovian 
theme of w hat-might-have-, 
been. Bobby becomes the epit- 
ome or anyone who returns to 
his past and is confronted by 
age. change, lost time and 
missed chances. This is Ma- 
met at his most autobiographi- 
cal and yet his most universal. 

Needless to say. he also 
shows his usual uncanny ear 
for the elliptical rhythms of 
everyday speech, something 
well caught to Patrick 
Marber'silne production 
played out against William 
Dudley's sepia images Ola lost 
communal life. 

Colin Stinton captures with 
deadly accuracy Bobby’s 
steadily accumulating de- 
spair and there is fine work 
from Zoe Wanamaker as the 
enraged, jaundiced Jolly, from 
Linal Haft as the falsely nos- 
talgic Joey and Cram Diana 
Quick as Deeny. 


Spencer’s BBC interview lends 
a lie to Dodi marriage myth and 
offers no regrets for that 
speech. Luke Harding reports 


W E HAVE seen sev- 
eral Earl Spencers 
to recent months. 
There has been 
the grieving brother, the un- 
faithful husband, and the 
acerbic attacker who fam- 
ously stuck one into the 
Windsors. 

Last night the 34-year-old 
earl slipped back into an old 
persona, becoming again the 
thing he once was, a televi- 
sion presenter. 

In a 45-minute interview 
with tbe BBC the earl talked 
about his sister Diana’s death 
and paid tribute to his two 
nephews Princes William and 
Hairy. 


He also revealed that he 
wrote his famous Westmin- 
ster Abbey address at 4.30am 
the day before the funeral and 
took back none of his cutting 
references to “blood family". 

“I'm not going to sit here 
and criticise my relatives," 
he said, making it clear be 
would make the same speech 
again, given half tbe chance. 
“I respect the Queen enor- 
mously but know other mem- 
bers of the royal family less 
well" 

Cynics might suggest the 
timing of last night's broad- 
cast was not entirely coinci- 
dental. Next week the doors of 
die Spencer estate. A1 thorp. 


will be Hung open to the pub- 
lic, and the first pilgrims will 
be able to pay their respects 
to Diana, who is buried on an 
island in the middle of an or- 
namental lake. 

The earl has borrowed rail- 
lions to finance the conver- 
sion of an old stable block 
Into a Diana museum, and yet 
some of the £9.50 tickets 
remain unsold. Ten per cent 
of the proceeds will go to the 
charity, with the rest going to 
pay off his large overdraft, 
the earl made clear last night 

To her credit the BBC in- 
terviewer Sally Afagnusson 
did not buck the big ques- 
tions. "Wasn't he just creat- 
ing a tourist Graceland?" she ; 
asked. 1 

“On the figures I've got : 
we're going to make quite a , 
big loss this year ” the earl 1 
replied wistfully. 

What about the charge that 
he was a hypocrite in com- , 
plaining about tabloid intru- 


sion, having sold his story to 
Hello! for a six-figure sum? 

"I don’t go along with that,” 
he said, recounting bow a tab- 
loid editor had phoned bis 
mother during the middle of 
his divorce hearing last year 
and made it clear he was out 
to get the unfortunate earl. 

Had be considered tbe feel- 
ings of Prince Charles, when 
he made his Westminster 
Abbey speech attacking the 
Windsors? 

"Really I was picking up on 
the magic of Diana," he said 
artfully. "It was a tribute to 
Diana. I wasn’t taking any 
swipes at anyone." 

Come off it, Ms Magnusson 
interjected, you virtually 
brought down the royal fam- 
ily. "t wasn't aware of that," 
the earl replied deadpan. 

As for William mid Harry: 
"If they see me as some kind 
of Interfering uncle they don't 
want to see. I'm sure they will 
make It clear." 


The reality, as he is well 
aware, ls that the Windsors 
have done their best to freeze 
him out. 

As for William and Harry, 
they recently decided to 
spend their summer holiday 
with their father, rather than 
the earl's sister Lady Sarah 
McCorquodale. 

There were moments when 
the earl’s interview had the 
feel of a glossy corporate 
video. At other times it was 
genuinely moving, with old 
cine footage of a gamine, tiny 
Diana larking around for the 
camera. 

Her old school uniform was 
displayed, as was her pass- 
port as a child, together with 
a letter she wrote lo "mummy 
and daddy" complaining of a 
puwer cut 

There were the dresses 
, hanging in an ornate store- 
room, some warm words 
about the woman herself. 
"She had an incredible sense 


of humour. She was great fun 
to be with. A really entertain- 
ing person." the earl said. 

He admitted that they had. 
fallen out when Diana. had 
asked whether she could use. . 
the Althorp estate as a bolt- 
hole when her marriage . 
crumbled. He had refused, 
and Diana had several con- 
tact with him for several 
months. 

Lord Spencer dismissed the 
idea that she was about to 
marry Dodi Fayed at the time 
of her death, and the conspir- 
acy theories which have 
swirled around their deaths. 
"Monstrous really," he said. •- 

It was. all in all, the kind of 
polished performance you . 
would expect from a former - 
NBC presenter. But why, one 
wondered, did the earl feel.lt 
necessary to talk at all? 


Fury over Diana park, pass 4j 
Beatrix Campbell, pay* 8; 
Leader comment, paga 9 


Hospital patient in good heart after sleepwalk home 


Martin Wabiwright 


This review appeared in some 
later editions yesterday. 


A HEART-ATTACK vic- 
tim Is recovering after 
w alking unnoticed out 
of a hospital coronary ward 
in his sleep and trekking 
five miles home in the rain, 
wearing only pyjamas and 
carpet slippers. 

Woozy with sedatives and 

heart drugs, Michael 


Turner, aged 48, a factory 
shift manager, undipped 
computer monitors and 
slipped out from Leeds gen- 
eral Infirmary unchecked, 
despite two previous “es- 
cape attempts" earlier In 
the night 

Air Turner, who said that 
he “couldn’t remember a 
thing about it”, wandered 
through Leeds centre, 
passed EUand Road football 


ground and crossed the 
city's ring road before ar- 
riving home at 5.20am. 

He told his distraught 
wife Sandra, wbo had been 
rung by the hospital when 
nursing staff noticed he 
was missing at 2am: “Hello. 
Fve been jogging." Sbe said 
yesterday: “I was frantic 
with worry and I just burst 
into tears. He was standing 
there, swaying from side to 


side. He looked drunk." 

The hospital said that Mr 
Turner, who had switched 
off a monitoring alarm and 
pressed a security button to 
leave the ward, was “se- 
dated but conscious" and 
bad slipped out during an 
emergency in the coronary 
unit. 

He had previously wan- 
dered off down a corridor 
and, several hours before 


his fUt, had got as far as 
three floors below the ward 
when he was stopped, wear- 
ing a surgeon's operating 
pumps and carrying surgi- 
cal gel. 

"Tbe problem with hospi- 
tals ls that they aren’t pris- 
ons and although there are 
security measures they are 
mainly to stop people com- 
ing in rather than stop 
them getting out," said a 


spokesman, adding that the 
Infirmary did not enjoy 
“losing” people. 

Mr Turner, of Woodlands 
Drive. Morley, said that he 
was sanguine about doc- 
tors’ advice not to tackle 
any hills until he recovers 
fully. His semi-conscious 
route home, he said, “must 
have involved walking up a 
fair few, though X don’t 
remember them.” 
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Video phones 

Anew, larger tweed of 
mobile phone wfll allow you 
to see as wefl as hear your 
caBer and set up video 
conferences. 


It’s pocket-sized with a screen, 
can hook up to the Internet, 
block unwanted calls and act 
as a complete office on the move 



Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 

N early 60 people 
who were wrongly 
convicted of drink- 
driving because of a 
scientific error have been 
given hundreds of thousands 
of pounds In compensation, it 
was confirmed yesterday. 

As a result of the wrongful 
convictions, some people had 
seen their businesses col- 
lapse, some had suffered 
breakdowns and some had 
even attempted to commit sui- 
cide, according to lawyers act- 
ing for drivers. 

The Home Office confirmed 
last night that 58 people have 
been compensated for their 
wrongful convictions on 
drink-driving charges in the 
Greater Manchester area be- 
tween March 1987 and Decem- 
ber 1988. There are a further 
30 cases still to be settled in a 
legal dispute that has lasted 
nearly 10 years. 

It is understood that around 
£400,000 In compensation has 
been paid, although the Home 
Office would not confirm the 
figure. The highest award is 
believed to be £ 20 , 000 . 

The errors happened be- 


cause swabs impregnated 
with alcohol were unknow- 
ingly used by doctors taking 
blood samples from motorists 
undergoing drink-drive tests 
in the Greater Manches ter 
area at that time. Other swabs 
had been rejected as not moist 
enough. 

When arior'Hctq rp fll - 

ised that th> akolKflr l mp r e g- 
nated swabs would inevitably 
give a distorted reading, the 
convictions were quashed. 

In 1991, the then Home Sec- 
retary Kenneth Baker in- 
structed that compensation 
should be paid to those who 
had suffered distress or harm 
as a result of the errors. The 
Home Office appointed a QC 
to adjudicate claims In which 
claimants had to show how 
the conviction had adversely 
affected their lives. 

Solicitor Peter Garsden 
said the settlements had been 
made depending on the dam- 
age that those wrongly con- 
victed had suffered. He antici- 
pated that others might now 
come forward. 

“I feel there may be more 
people who had convictions 
quashed who can claim comp- 
nesation," said Mr Garsden, 
whose 40 clients have 
received a total of £300,000. 


Smart phones ring the changes 


French town braces itself for 
the battle of the hooligans 


Simon Beavts 
Media Business Editor 

ONSUMERS will 
Mr--y '■» soon be able to buy 
’ ■-/- a pocket-sized mo- 

‘v. • U bile phone allow- 
■' ing them to see the 

person they are talking to, 
hook up to the Internet, em- 
ploy a computer- to organise 
their time, block unwanted 
calla .and act as a complete 
office on the move. 

Hie mobile phone compa- 
nies -7 makers of handsets 
andtqperators alike — have 
> fla tte d a. campaign to con- 
vmBM^he world that wire- 
a^Bportahle communica- 
tion! are not just for business 
people but for ordinary users 

’ tool -7.- ■.- 

The world's three largest 
makers of mobile phones — 
Nokia, -Ericsson and Motorola 
■^‘-yesterday joined forces 
wffii the portable computer 
company Psion in a £100 mil- 


lion joint venture to develop a 
standard of software to power 
the new machines. 

Nokia and Ericsson will put 
£40 minio n into the venture — 
to be called Symbian — and , 
promised to be able to deliver 
the first of a new generation of 
smart phones by late 1999, with 
handheld personal “communi- 
cators" fallowing on. 

They will use Psion’s Epoc 
operating system — a software 
developed fear use in band-held 
machines, Psion will charge li- 
censees using the software $10 
(£6) for each mobile phone and 
$5 (£3) per communicator — 
charges it believes win keep the 
ultimate costs of the new sys- 
tems down. 

David Potter, Psion's chair- 
man and chief executive, 
cited a recent report from the 
US consultants, International 
Data Corp, that said PCs “will 
be dwarfed" by demand for 
inexpensive consumer de- 
vices with built-in communi- 
cation abilities. 


Psion expects the new, smart 
devices to make up as much as 
15 per cent of aQ mobile phones 
by 2002 — when there will be 
an estimated GOO million 
phones worldwide, compared 
with 200 million now. 

“This deal places Psion 
right at the heart of the rap- 
idly developing mobile mar- 
ket." he said. The market 
shared his optimism, lifting 
the Psion share price by 
143-5p to 425p. 

The companies believe it 
will allow them to attack the 
dominance of Microsoft's 
Windows CE system, which 
has been adapted from larger 
computer software packages 
for use in smaller palm-top 
systems. 

Similar claims were being 
made by Orange — the third 
largest of the four mobile 
phone operators in Britain — 
on Tuesday when it coupled 
the announcement of sharper 
price cuts with the promise 
that it would bring out a 


video phone, costing £500-£600 
late next year. 

Orange also unveiled its 
“wildfire" organiser system 
which can be used from any 
phone to sort calls, take mes- 
sages, make bookings and 
send faxes and will be avail- 
able this year. 

A year ago analysts were 
predicting that the boom in 
mobile phones had peaked at 
just over 8 million in the UK 
and were Likely to stagnate. 

However, the last two quar- 
ters have seen some spectacu- 
lar growth with experts sug- 
gesting that well over’ half a 
million new subscribers have 
been signed up in the second 
quarter of 1998. 

Vodafone is predicting that 
by 2005 half the UK popula- 
tion will have a mobile phone. 
Orange reckons that land- 
mark will be reached a year 
earlier. 

Analysts take issue with 
such bullish forecasts, since 
they imply a huge growth In 
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Doors stick, 
battery fails, 
hydraulics 
collapse, US 
owner alleges 
in action against 
Lamborghini 

B»artlnlC«rttl« in Wa shington" 


a ■ WHEN you are paying 
: |Uan asking price of 
' W well over a quarter of 
a mTTTira-i dollars, you do not 
expect your new Lamborghini 
Diablo's roof to leak. 

Or the doors to get stuck. 
Or the latches to hit you on 
the head. Or the battery to 
fan. Or the- horn not to func- 
tion. Or the dashboard lights ; 
to flicker. Or the hydraulic | 
syst em to collapse. Or the en- 1 
gmetostalL 1 

Yet afl of that allegedly hap- 
pened to John Martin of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, when he 
sank' much Of Ids savings, in 
his dream car of a lifetime, a 
1997- Lamborghini Diablo 
Roadster. **I wanted a quality 
vehicle,” Mr Martin said. 
"With afl the money you’re 
pasting; you expect the best’’ 
Instead, Mr Martin claims 
he got file worst A year later, 
his visions of envious eyes 
watching him cruisin g at 
Speeds of up to 220mph down 
foe. Florida coast -roads have 
ctiQapsed. His pride and joy is 
even rusting. Now Mr Martin 
ixsulhg the Automibili Lam- 
borghini company for k now- 
Settling. him a defective 
vehicle. ■' . 


I'pET". 



Lamborghini may face a class action srrft in the US over its allegedly faulty Diablo Roadster 


What is more, he and his 
lawyer are planning to bring 
what could be one of the most 
exclusive legal class actions 
of all time, on behalf of the 50 
to 60 other super-rich Ameri- 
can drivers — a group which 
includes the property tycoon 
Donald Trump — who have 
bought the handful of Diablos 
that are produced each year 
by the Lamborghini company 
in Modena, northern Italy. 

It’s the Iamborghini’s ver- 
tically opening doors that are 
most truly diabolical, a ccord - 
ing to Mr Martin's lawyer, 
gant Smolar. The windows 
are supposed to retract 
slightly to let the door rise, 
hut often the windows get 


stuck, preventing passengers 
from getting out The doors 
also are part of the lea kin g 
problem, and the car fills with 
water every time It rains, Mr 
Smolar claims. . 

“There is not a Diablo that 
does not leak," he alleges. 
“You need an umbrella in the 
car if you are going to drive 
in the rain.” 

According to Mr Martin, 
his Diablo bad to be taken to 
the garage for repairs more 
than io times, on the last oc- 
casion for nearly three weeks. 
Mr Martin said the dealership 
that sold h im the car, Prestige 
1 Imparts In North Miami 
Beach, refused at first to take 
it back. 


Then in March, the car’s 
makers sent Mr Martin a re- 
call notice, offering to fix a 
switch in the door, and 
nwim mend in g that he drive 
with the windows slightly 
open at all times, rain or 
shine. 

Ironically, the company's 
founder, Ferruccio Lam- 
borghini. began his career as 
a maker of luxury cars in 1963 
after his fellow north Italian 
motor racing enthusiast, 
tenzn Ferrari, laughed off Mr 
Lamborgh ini’s complaints 
about poor service. 

Mr Martin Is now driving a 
Mercedes-Benz. *T have given 
up on everything Italian, ex- 
cept pasta,” be says. 





As Richard Gordon provocatively points out, Hitler 

contnbuted a good deal more to the setting up of the 

Notional Health Service than did Aneunn Sevan. 

v|v7v ; . Colin Douglas on t he threats to the grand ideal of free publicheaith 
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the number of ordinary con- 
sumers buying sophisticated 
handsets more geared 
towards business use. 

They doubt that the four 
UK operators will be able to 
stimulate growth without cut- 
ting charges dramatically and 
therefore denting their profit- 
ability. The operators — Vo- 
dafone, Cellnet, Orange and 
One-2-One — are under inves- 
tigation from the Monopolies 
Commission for alleged 
profiteering. 


Chris Godsmark, telecoms 
analysts with Henderson 
Crosthwaite, says the mini - 
boom is being fuelled by 
price-cutting and pre-pay- 
ment deals. 

He doubts whether the 
technological advances will 
be much of a lure to ordinary 
users. 

‘T can’t see many average 
punters doing spread sheets 
on a hand-held PC as they do 
the shopping at Sainsbury's,” 
be said. • 


continued from page 1 
up to them whether or not to 
dose on Friday, but he made 
it pretty clear what he’d pre- 
fer and most seem to agree 
with him.” 

The mayor. Andre Delelis, 
has asked all supermarkets 
within a 30-mile radius of 
Lens to consider clearing 
their shelves of alcohol. 
Parents of pupils at one 
school have decided to keep 
their children home for the 
day. 

Two events — a concert by 
Jimmy Cliff tonight and a 
BBC Roadshow for tomorrow 
afternoon — have been 
cancelled. 

“We want to avoid any con- 
centration of fens In one 
place, anything that may pro- 


vide a flashpoint for violence 
of any kind." said Mr Jozek. 

Many Lens bars, including 
the Zebulon. a fa vo uri te hang- 
out for the loud but peaceable 
supporters of Racing dub de 
Lens, the reigning French 
football champions, have al- 
ready decided to go further 
than required by the prefect 
and will r emain shut both 
today and tomor row . 

“Better a town dead for a 
day or two than a town de- 
stroyed," said one of its bar- 
men, who asked not to be 
named. 

“Football is supposed to be 
a party. I’ve got tickets and I 
was planning to take my son, 
but I won’t be going. Tm tak- 
ing the family to the ywniti^ 
instead." 


SUMMER 


DIGITAL TECHNOLOGY 
FOR CLEARER CALLS 



S \\ CLEARER CORDLESS CALLS 

)))} I This cordless DECT phone 
'/ (Digitally Enhanced 
Cordless Telecommunications) 
automatically searches from a range 
of 120 channels to find the 
strongest channel and uses digital 
technology to ensure high quality 
interference-free reception 

3 DIGITAL SECURITY 

Ensures that unlike 
conventional analogue 
cordless phones your calls cannot 
be overheard or picked up cm other 
cordless telephones 

ffi ///,, UP TO 300 METRE 

1 I m< OUTDOOR RANGE 

©\v L-EJ wherever you are In 
your house or garden you need never 
miss a call. This confess phone can 
be used up to 300 metres from the 
base unit giving you total freedom In 
and around the home 


YOU CAN'T BUY BETTER 



SIEMENS 

DIGITAL CORDLESS 

TELEPHONE 

Other features include: 

• Paging facility - for easy 
location of handset 

• Music on hold - callers 
are entertained by music 
whilst on hold 

• Last number redial - 
redial facility on last 

5 numbers 

• Secrecy facility - lets 
you talk without the 
caller overhearing 

Model DIVERSE 2010 

was £149.99 
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THE COMET PRICE 
CANNOT BE BEATEN 
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Billie-Jo’s foster 


father tells murder 


trial of ‘nightmare’ 


LsfesHanflng 


T EE foster father of 
murdered schoolgirl 
BiDleJo JenMns yes- 
terday described how 
his “world collapsed” when 
he found her body lying on 
the patio, adding: “It was like 

a niplil fTiarp *’ 

Sion Jenkins said he 
crouched beside 13-year-old 

Billle-Jo and whispered: 
“Things are going to be 
okay," in her ear. "I was 
stunned by what I found. I 
just froze,” he told Lewes 
crown court in East Sussex. 

. Jenkins, aged 40, denies 
murdering the 13-year-old at 
his home in Hastings. East 
Sussex, on February 15 last 
year. 

■ Giving evidence on the 
third day of his defence, Jen- 
kins said he believed BEOie-Jo 
was still alive when he 
returned from a car trip with 
two of his natural daughters, 
Annie and Lottie. She was 
found by Lottie who 
screamed: “Dad.” 

'1 went down to her and 
pulled her shoulder," Jenkins 
told the jury. “Her head was 
limp and she was covered In 
blood. I didn’t know what to 
do next I went to the dining 
room and told the girls: 'Bil- 
lie-Jo has had an accident, 
but she is going to be okay.” 
The prosecution claim the 
deputy head teacher had blud- 
geoned her to death with an 
18-inch tent peg only minutes 
earlier, while Annie and Lot- 
tie waited in the street. 

Asked by Richard Camden 
Pratt, QC, prosecuting, why 
he had made no effort to 
revive her, Jenkins replied: “I 



Sion Jenkins: *1 panicked. 1 
was horrified by her injury* 


just panicked. 1 was abso- 
lutely horrified by her injury. 
My mind was spinning.” 

The court was told Jenkins 
dialled 999 and asked for an 
ambulan ce. He was told by 
the operator to check whether 
the girl was breathing and 
put her in the recovery posi- 
tion. But be failed to do so. 
“You knew there wasn’t an 
ounce of breath left in her 


body. It didn’t matter if you 
tended to 


her,’’ Mr Pratt 

suggested. 

“That’s wrong," Jenkins 
replied. “I had Billie-Jo dying 
on one side of the house. I had 
the children on the other, cry- 
ing «nd screaming. I was run- 
ning between them. You don’t 
have any unders tanding of 
what it was actually like in 
that bouse when I returned." 

The jury heard that after 
finding the body, Jenkins 
summoned a neighbour for 
help. He also washed blood off 


his hands. He then sat in his 
MG sports car parked outside. 
Asked why he had done this, 
“while Billie-Jo was dead or 
dying on your patio", he 
replied: "To pat the roof up.’* 

That evening. Jenkins 
refused to wear the blue 
fleece jacket he was wearing 
at the time of the murder, it 
was claimed. Forensic tests 
showed It was covered in mi- 
croscopic spots of blood. Ac- 
cording to the prosecution, 
Jenkins killed BillieJo “in a 
few minutes” after collecting 
his daughter, Lottie, .from a 
music lesson and returning 
home, and before setting off 
again on a “pointless" trip to 
buy white spirit 

A forensic scientist, Dun- 
can MacKlrdy, told the court 
the blood spattering found an 
Jenkins’s jacket was not “en- 
tirely a ttr i b u ta ble" to a high 
impact blow. Tests by the de- 
fence suggested the tiny spots 
of blood could have been 
Caused by Billle-Jo br eathing 
out blood through her nose. 
“This might propel a mwii 
cloud of blood droplets,” he 
said. 

Under cross-examination, 
Jenkins, who spent 8V» hoars 
in the witness box, claim ed 
Billie-Jo was stQl alive when 
they left on the second car 
Journey. He said be had heard 
Annie talking to her bat was 
unable to recall details of 
their conversation. “I wasn't 
esvesdrooDlne." he said. 

Asked whether he had lost 
his temper with Billie-Jo be- 
cause she was playing music 
loudly, before attar-king her 
and fleeing in a panic, he 
replied: “I deny these accusa- 
tions.’’ 

The trial continues. 



As close as begot . . . Scotland star Craig Burley passes a World Cup poster as he arrives at Marseille airport on his way home 


Kensington 
furious over 
Diana park 


AimHi Gentleman 



.ESIDENTS of one of 
I the country's richest 
i boroughs have res- 
l ponded with fury to 
proposals for a memorial gar- 
den commemorating Diana, 
Princess of Wales, in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, scene of wide- 
spread public grieving in the 
week after her death. 

The proposal for a new gar- 
den dedicated to the prin- 
cess’s memory was one of the 
most popular ideas submitted 
to the Diana, Princess of 
Wales Memorial Committee 
when they they appealed to 
the public to suggest ways of 
commemorating her. It was 
one of five preliminary me- 
morial proposals announced 
yesterday by Chancellor Gor- 
don Brown, the committee’s 

Mr Brown stressed that the 
plans for the £10 million rede- 
sign of the park would not go 
ahead until people from the 
neighbourhood and local au- 
thorities had expressed their 
views, but residents said they 
believed consultation would 
do little to alter plans. 

The remaining proposals 
provoked mainly positive re- 
sponses. The image of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, as the 
■^people’s princess" is to be 
preserved through a range of 
commemorative projects de- 
signed to reflect her “commit- 
ment to care", Mr Brown 
said. 

A £5 coin is to be issued in 
her memory, and other key 
proposals include community 
nursing teams to support seri- 
ously ill chil dren and a medal 


for school children who have 
worked hard to improve the 
lives of others. 

The committee, which in- 
cludes Diana’s former butler, 
Paul Burrell, and her sister. 
Lady Sarah McCorquodale, 
among its members, sifted 
through 10,000 suggestions 
submitted by the public be- 
fore selecting the final five. 

Controversy over the me- 
morial garden has been brew- 
ing for some months. 

Locals are concerned about 
the traffic and crowds the gar- 
den would attract and Ken- 
sington’s Conservative MP. 
Alan Clark, has said the plans 
were a waste of money and 
represented the “new dumbed 
down mnipnniqrn culture”. 

Mr Brown attempted to pre- 
empt farther criticism yester- 
day by stressing that resi- 
dents would be involved 
before plans were finalised. 
Consultation sessions are 
scheduled to begin on the 
July 6. 

But he stressed: “Members 
of the public will continue to 
visit Kensington Gardens, 
and the memorial committee 
feels that the gardens should 
be enhanced, in a sympa- 
thetic way, as a place of 
remembrance." 

Robert Buxton, of the Prin- 
cess Diana Memorial Action 
Group which has attracted 
considerable support since it 
was set up last week, sakk 
“You can't imagine how an- 
noyed and angry people are. 
They are already beautifal 
gardens and much loved by 
everybody — it seems absurd 
to spend £io million of public 
money on changing them.’’ 

Janet Mayhew of the Ken- 



Flowers strew the ground outside Kensington Palace last August photograph: martin ahgles 



In memoriam 


stngton Society said: “The 
idea of the people’s princess 
has gone too far — this is ap- 
peasing the great British pub- 
lic’s appetite at the expense of 
a whole borough.” 

Funding for the proposals 
will initially come from sale 
of the tive coins, then from 
taxes. 
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□ Nursing teams 

Community children's nurs- 
ing teams wiU be set up. dedi- 
cated to caring for terminally 
ill children in their own 
homes and providing support 
far their families. There is a 
shortage of professionals to 
care for young people with 
cancer. cy5tic fibrosis and 
organ failure at home. 


□ School Award 

This special achievement 
award win be presented to 
youngsters who have made an 
outstanding contribution to 
the community, improved the 
lives of vulnerable members 
of society or overcome diffi- 
culties in their lives. Schools 
will be looking out for chil- 
dren who have taken the ini- 
tiative themselves. 


" M e m orial G a r d e n 

The most controversial aspect 
of yesterday's announcement, 
the exact plans for the garden 
remain undear and will only 
be revealed when the public 


consultation process begins 
next month. Preliminary pro- 
posals are thought to Include 
a two gardens, a 200ft fountain 
and a children's playground 
outside Kensington Palace. 


□ Memorial Walk 

Described as a “memorial walk- 
ing route Unking Kensington Gar- 
dens and St James’s through 
the royal parks”, the committee 
hopes it will provide a "popular 
and healthy*' option for those 
wishing to visit “places closely 
associated with the princess". 

By encouraging visitors to walk 
three miles committee members 
befieve congestion around the 
garden may be reduced. 


□ Commemorative Cofin 

Likely to be available in time 
for the anniversary of the 
princes s’5 birth on July 1. 
1999, these coins will have the 
Queen's bead on one side and 
may feature the princess on 
the back. Two limited edi- 
tions will be issued in addi- 
tion to the standard coin. 


Man guilty of role in Docklands bomb 


Duncan Ca mp bell 
Crime Correspondent 


A 29- YEAR-OLD man was 
yesterday convicted of 

conspiring to plant the 
Docklands bomb which killed 
two men in February 1996. 

James McArdle, aged 29, a 
bricklayer and farm labourer 
from Cross magi en. Co Ar- 
magh, was convicted unani- 
mously at WoolwiCh crown 
court in south London of con- 
spiring with persons un- 
known to cause explosions be- 
tween October 30, 1995, and 
February 10, 1996. 

The jury had not yet 
reached a decision on two far- 
ther charges at murder of 
newsagent Inam Bashir and 
his assistant John Jeffries, 
and will continue their delib- 
erations this morning . 

The conviction follows a 
2Vt-week trial in which tile 
court was told that McArdle 
had played a key part in the 
explosion at South Quay In 
Docklands which caused £150 
million worth of damage and 
injuries to more than 50 
people. McArdle had already 


stood trial but, through no 
fault of his or of the prosecu- 
tion, a retrial had been 
ordered. 

Prosecuting counsel John 
Bevan QC had told the court 
that a lorry packed with more 
than a ton of home-made ex- 
plosive had caused devasta- 
tion. Warnings had been 
given but they had been im- 
precise and had allowed the 
police insufficient time to 
clear the area. 

PC Roger de Graf had told 
the two men who were killed 
that a bomb warning had 
been given but they bad not 
acted swiftly enough and 
were killed instantly. 

The court heard that the 
explosion, coming at the end 
of a period of ceasefire, had 
taken people by surprise and 
many may not have believed 
the warning. 

“This was a major opera- 
tion which must have in- 
volved a large number of 
people, each with their own 
expertise," Mr Bevan told the 
jury at the start of the trial. 
“You may think it something 
of a miracle that more people 
were not WHed.” 


The court heard that the 
lorry had been brought to 
England from northern Ire- 
land earlier In the year on a 
dummy run, with McArdle as 
a driver. Fingerprints linking 
him to the lorry bad been 
found on a number of items. 

McArdle pleaded not guilty 
to ah offences. He told the 
court that he drove the lorry 
but was unaware of what it 
contained. He believed he was 
bringing the lorry to pick up 
second-hand cars from 
auctions. 

McArdle told the court that 
his “boss” had told him to 
hand over the lorry to an- 
other driver whose identity 
he did not know. The hand- 
over took place ad South 
Minims service station in 
Hertfordshire, he said, and be 
had then taken a lift back to 
Northern Ireland. 

“I did not know where It 
was going then or who that 
driver was," McArdle told the 
court. “I am telling the 
truth." 

He told the court that he 
supported the IRA but be- 
lieved that the bombing was 
wicked. 



James McArdle: acted as driver 


£200,000 bet says 
England will win 
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Diary 


A FOREIGN business- 
#\ man has placed the 
biggest bet ever in 
# mBritish bookmaking 
— £200,000, at odds of 4-5, 
on England heating Colom- 
bia tomorrow. 

“We are not aware of any 
larger bet on any event. It is 
certainly a huge vote of con- 
fidence for Glenn Hoddle," 
said a spokesman for Wil- 
liam Hill, after the un- 
named man put the money 
down yesterday. 


HOWEVER, the Diary can 
exclusively reveal that he 
will make a fortune — since 
England will win 2-1. We 


know this for a fact because 
Andrew Clark, aged 16 and 
the country's youngest 
clairvoyant, has told ns. 
Andrew — who Is also the 
reincarnation of a 14th cen- 
tury Spanish prince called 
Carios, and Is possessed by 
the angry spirit of an ugly 
slave girl called Florentina 
— has predicted Michael 
Owen will score first and 
Pan! Ince will add a second. 
Bather than relying on 
form, ability or any other 
football mumbo jumbo, 
Andrew simply looks at pic- 
tures of the players for in- 
spiration (“Ijust know who 
will score”). 

Andrew’s remarkable 
powers (past triumphs in- 
clude predicting the deaths 
of the Princess of Wales and 
Versace) were passed to . 
him by his grandmother 
who, he says, watches over 
him and in his dreams gives 
him the answers to exam 
questions. We await his 
GGSE results with interest. 


TWO thousand condoms, 
each, tipped with a soccer 
ball and the flag of a partici- 
pating nation, have been 
sent to the World Cup In 
France by a Czech company. 


MEANWHILE, on Monday 
in the city of La Flanta in 
Argentina, three people 
engaged in a little light ban- 
ter on Argentina’s 5-0 whip- 
ping of Jamaica were sur- 
prised when a neighbour 
approached them and began 
a furious argument. They 
were even more surprised 
when he pulled out a gun 
and shot them in the legs - 
and arms before running 
off. 


Jamie Wilson 


GCSE targets planned 


Byers expected to set five good 
grades as goal for 50pc of pupils 


John Carvel 
E du cation Editor 


INISTERS are prepar- 
ing ambitious 
national targets to im- 
prove the performance or 16- 
year-olds at GCSE and elimi- 
nate the “scandal" of -18,000 
pupils leaving school without 
qualifications after 11 years 
of compulsory education. 

They are expected to an- 
nounce next month that at 
least half the school-leavers 
should get five good passes at 
grade C or above. 

Stephen Byers, Minister for 
School Standards, told the 
Council of Local Education 
Authorities' conference in 
Buxton, Derbyshire, that 
there would be a legal obliga- 
tion on every school to pub- 


lish three targets by the end 
of this year for GCSE and vo- 
cational equivalents. 

These would cover the pro- 
portion of pupils getting five 
grades A* to C, the proportion 
getting at least one grade G, 
and the average points score. 

Nfr Byers said the first 
national GCSE targets would 
be announced next month. 
The levels will not be fixed 
until the Treasury's spending 
review establishes how much 
Is available for this aspect. 

“Funding will be made 
available so that no youngster 
is written off and every 
youngster Is given the oppor- 
tunity to achieve at least one 
qualification." he said. 

Last year. 45.1 per cent of 
16-year-olds got five good 
grades at GCSE, and it is un- 
likely that ministers could 


justify setting a target below 
half. 

Mr Byers said it might be 
difficult to ensure all children 
got at least one GCSE or voca- 
tional equivalent, because 
there would always be some 
whose special needs made 
exams difficult But 7.7 per 
cent led! with nothing last 
year, a figure that should be 
reduced. 

“This was the miming bit of 
our standards agenda,” he 
said. The Government had 
previously set literacy and 
numeracy targets for 11 -year- 
olds. “The time has borne to 
do something at secondary 
level." The task would be 
harder because 16-year-olds 
were suffering from years of 
neglect of primary education. 

Mr Byers also signalled the 
Government’s Intention to 
switch funding Grom schools 
in middle alas* suburbs to 
more hard pressed areas. 
'This will be bad news for 
Surrey," he said. . 


Women safer drivers than men except at junctidhs 


Jamie Wilson 


W OMEN have known it 
for years, but now ft is 
official: a study has 
revealed that women are 
better drivers than men. 

Men drive faster, break 
the law more often and ore 
more likely to drink and 
drive than women. “Men 
look for thrills behind the 
wheel, while women seek 
independence,” said Frank 
McKenna, a psychology 
professor who led the Read- 
ing university study com- 


missioned by the AA Foun- 
dation for Road Safety 
Research. 

As well as detailed aaaiy- 
K? ° f accident statistics, 
the study looked at the per- 
? 480 drivers 
i 7 60 w Wch found 
that despite the large in- 
crease in the number of 
women drivers, women 

SZn! 0beMfer<lrivers 

«■ More likely to 
****“? ."omen, and the 

high opfajon 0,34 menhave 

f^^ririnc skills Is not 
justified, the survey found. 


The worst offenders ore 
young male drivers who 
are particularly, likely to 
drive too close to the vehi- 
cle in front, say thay^enloy 
overtaking” .more -than 
women, and are m o stHkdly 

to be stopped hy the police. 

However r there was one 
area where mien canto out 
on top: women are twice as 
likely to have accidents at 
junctions than men. 
high fatality rate of yonng 
drivers suggests that, they 
are not sufficiently W* 1 
equipped to deal wifa ^ the 

driving tasks they face* 


* 
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The condoms, sporting the 
colours ofFrance, Italy, 
Germany and England, 
have been produced by 
ERCO which makes more 
than 100 different models at 
condom, in sizes ranging 
from “standard” through to 
the the impressive I6ln by 
31n “jumbo”. Other themed 
rnndnimt range from vege^ 
tables (carrots are particu- 
larly popular) to musical 
ones that play Love Me 
Tender. For last weekend's 
Czech election, the firm 
received a rush order for 
5,000 condoms topped with 
the heads of party leaders. - 
The Diary demands a Glenn 
Hoddle version. 
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Tony Blair, 
right, who has 
courted the 
tabloid 
flagship of 
Rupert 

Murdoch, left, 
backed off 
from a fight 
with the 
newspaper 
after it 
called him 
potentially 
‘the most 
dangerous 
man in 
Britain.’ 
However, he 
sounded less 
enthusiastic 
than recently 
on the single 
currency, the 
subject of its 
bitter attack 



Blair cooler on euro after Sun blast 


■Ucftaet White 
Political Editor 


T ONY BLAIR yester- 
day brushed aside 
the Sun’s assault on 
his policy towards 
the European single 
currency and insisted that it 
‘ remains unchanged and patri- 
otically committed to British 
interests. 

“We have a very firm pol- 
icy. It was set out last October 
and win be maintained. That 
policy is in the national inter- 
est because it refuses to rule 


out a single currency in prin- 
ciple, and says the test is 
what is good for British jobs, 
British industry, British in- 
vestment,” he told MPs. 

But it was noticeable that 
Mr Blair, whose courtship of 
Rupert Murdoch's tabloid 
flagship has been a crucial 
element of his political strat- 
egy, avoided picking a fight 
with the Sun as he might 
have done with other news- 
papers which called him po- 
tentially "the most dangerous 
man in Britain". And he man- 
aged to refrain from sounding 
as enthusiastic about the euro 


as he did 10 days ago at the 
ElTs Cardiff s ummi t 

That was enough last night 
for the Sun to pat itself on the 
back for what it sees as a pub- 
lic-spirited reopening of the 
domestic debate on the pros 
and cons of Britain joining 
the 11 EU states which are 
committed to the euro from 
January 1 next year. 

Downing Street insiders dis- 
missed the paper’s three-page 
restatement of its trenchantly 
anti-6 ingle currency views as 
a simple case of a newspaper 
trying to generate publicity 
and shift extra copies. 


Inside the paper’s Wapping 
HQ it was being said that the 
Sun's new editor, David Yel- 
land. had merely decided to 
restate the paper’s position 
after weeks of speculation 
that, at Mr Murdoch's behest, 
it might be preparing the 
ground for another major U- 
turn like the one which led it 
to back New Labour at the 
election. 

"Newspapers are entitled to 
their view, but we govern in 
the national interest,” Mr 
Blair told MPS at Question 
Time. Prodded from all sides, 
he sought to position Labour 


In the pragmatic midstream, 
with the Liberal Democrats 
committed to the euro at any 
cost and the Tories refusing 
to join “no matter what the 
economic circumstances". 

A Downing Street spokes- 
man insisted that Mr Blair’s 
widely reported praise for the 
euro In Cardiff — as a force 
for stability and growth in a 
world of financial turbulence 
— did not reflect any change 
of view. The feeling persists, 
none the less, that the Prime 
Minister and his Chancellor 
want to take Britain in when 
circumstances give them the 


opportunity to win the prom- 
ised referendum, in 2001/2002. 

The Conservatives gleefully 
fell on the Sun’s editorial 
statement as proof that they 
are back In tune with public 
opinion and the tabloid press. 
Coincidentally or not. the 
new shadow chancellor, Fran- 
cis Maude, made Europe the 
subject of his first major pol- 
icy speech yesterday. He ar- 
gued that true pragmatism 
was to wait and see If the euro 
“works in bad times as well 
as good and to draw on real 
experience.” before deciding 
whether to join. 


W illiam Hague is trying to 
steer a course between his 
Europhile and deeply phobic 
wings by ruling it out for this 
and the next parliament. 

Mr Maude, a former mer- 
chant banker, rejected asser- 
tions that there will be 
greater exchange rate stabil- 
ity inside the system, that the 
money saved by not having to 
exchange currencies will 
exceed the costs of changing 
to the euro, and even that it 
would produce lower interest 
rates flu: home owners and in- 
dustry. Germany’s long term 
rates were already higher 


than Britain's, he said. 

Mr Maude also raised the 
bogey of EU tax harmonisa- 
tion, which for low-tax Brit- 
ain “can only mean one thing , 
tax rises,” he said, arguing 
that Britain’s economic cycle 
moved in step with that of the 
United States rather than 
France or Germany. 

"In a mysterious way that 
no one really understands, 
the English-speaking econo- 
mies of the world Jtiehfl to 
track each other." he said.' 
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Paper’s ham-fisted Blair bashing 
a yobbish way to launch debate 


RoyGreensftade 

on the state of play 
between PM and the 
tabloid he won over 


O N Monday Rupert Mur- 
doch and Tony Blair 
sat next to each other 
at the funeral of Sir David 
En gii«h There was the odd 
shared smile as they chatted 
afterwards. They appeared to 
be getting along just fine. 

Yesterday the two appeared 
to be very distant indeed as 
Murdoch's Sun delivered an 
unexpected blow to the Prime 
Minister by suggesting that 
he might be “the most danger- 
ous man in Britain". 

In a front page le ad i ng 
article, Blair was -cas ti ga te d 
fl»T being "determined to pro- 
pel: us into the single cur- 
rency”. As "a charming, per- 
suasive politician" he has 
“decided to use his popularity 
to caudle, seduce and persuade 
the voters to back him”. But 
the Sun will be "a determined 
opponent” to such a move. 

. No wonder politicians and 
journalists alike viewed this 
attack as jproaf af a breach be- 
. tween - Blair . and Murdoch. 
The paper that announced be- 
fore the election “We back 
T npy Blair” has apparently 
turned on him. But that is too 
farcin an analysis. 



The Sim’s frontpage yesterday and editor David Yelland 


Right from the beginning of 
its conversion to New labour 
in January 1997, the Son has 
distanced Itself from the par- 
ty’s pliant approach to the 
single European currency, ft 
is known that Murdoch, the 
previous editor, Stuart Hig- 
gins, and the political editor, 
Trevor Kavanagh. are opposed 
to the euro, and the paper’s 
comment columns, heavily 
angled news stories and 
choice of features have 
rdlected that 

The editor since June 8, 
David Yelland, obviously 
shares that viewpoint and is 
re-stating the paper’s posi- 
tion. As he said yesterday. 
“We’ll go on supporting Mr 
Blair, except over the euro.” 

He suggested that his attack 


cm Blair was aimed at start- 
ing “a national debate on the 
most important issue facing 
the country". If we accept 
that at face value, then, it was 
a ham-fisted effort and, most 
importantly, did not come 
across as the act erf a friend. 
We know the San never 
knowingly indulges in sophis- 
tication, but did It really 
think it needed to bludgeon 
Blair in tHia fashion? 

It was a yobbish way to 
open a debate. What it sug- 
gested was not a genuine split 
between Murdoch and Blair 
but the inexperience of an 
editor trying to put down bis 
marker. Yelland said on BBC 
Radio 4’s Today programme 
that it was “ridiculous” to 
imag ine that Murdoch wrote 


the headline, and that is un- 
doubtedly the truth. It is 
likely, though, that he was in- 
formed before publication 
about the tone of the leader. 

What he would not have 
grasped was the presentation, 
and it was this that was 
surely way over the top. 

But let us put this matter In 
perspective. Blair is not going 
to need to decide on Britain’s 
adoption of the euro during 
this Parliament. This ill- 
timed and ill-judged Sun front 
page, engendered by Blair’s 
apparent enthusiasm for the 
euro at the Cardiff EU sum- 
mit last week, is not going to 
stimulate a national debate in 
the foreseeable future. 

It is another shot across the 
bows, a reminder to Blair that 
if he does decide to go for the 
euro he will be at odds with 
the Sun. I think it safe to say 
he knows that. The Sun and 
Blair have agreed to differ. 

Stories of his converting 
Murdoch privately to his 
view have been wide of the 
mark. Both are waiting to see 
how the first wave works out 
Both are pragmatists. 

But if they take different les- 
sons from the experiment, so 
be it Blair is doubtless pre- 
pared for the battle, knotring 

that tho camp ai gn M tnfftwmc a 

a largely apathetic public will 
require him to overcome the 
Sun’s antagonism, not to men- 
tion that of the Drily Mall and 
Daily Telegraph. 


Bobbing and weaving is hallmark of PM’s Euro rhetoric 


_ J Parliament in 1983 he did 
' so committed to phased with- 
‘ drawal from what was then the 
European Economic Commu- 
nity, writes Michael White. 

* By 1987 Neil Klnnock was 
.reconciled to “working con- 
- structively with our EEC 
"partners’*. John Smith was 
vtOsoan enthusiast. 

- AH that suited Blair’s gut 
European Instincts. During 
the 1994 leadership contest, 
he" conceded there were "po- 
tential benefits” to the euro, 
despite, technical problems 
for Britain’s very, different 
economy. That remains his 
pragmatic position. 

So, by January 1995 he was 
tetyxog Brussels that Labour 
wooM play a full nde in devel- 
oping European Monetary 
Union (EMU): “For ns the key 


i Question is whether we can, 

through greats- cooperation, 

achieve file degree Of integra- 
Hnn and convergence neces- 
sary for a single currency." 

Significantly, from a man 
who had long favou red a ref- 
erendum on entry — con- 
ceded by John Major early in 
1997 , that including “persuad- 
ing the people of Europe that 
this is a step that it Is sensible 
and right to take". 

Before the 1997 election Mr 
Blair played the Euro-sceptic 
card. If joining arose in the 
next Parliament “and I stress 
the it just as our manifesto 
will stress the if, the final say 
will he with t he B ritish 
people in a referendum'’. 

After his landslide he 
repeated: 'To ensure the single 
currency is successful, mem- 
ber states must continue to im- 


plement reforms of product, 
capital and labour markets, 
and to promote employability 
and job creating entrepreneur- 
ship” — the AngloBaxan eco- 
nomic n EpnAa he is promoting 
alongside Bill Clinton. 

After Gordon Brown said 
Britain favoured entry in prin- 
ciple. in October 1997, Mr Blair 
told a Dutch audience In Janu- 
ary that “barring unforeseen 
circumstances, we want Brit- 
ain to be in a position to take a 
decision ... early in the next 
Parliament, should the eco- 
nomic conditions be met”. - 

In March he declared Brit- 
ain must “be proud of our di- 
versity and let subsidiarity 
rule", warning:. "We have an 
(vwmmif framework for the 
EU. We now need a political 
framework that is dramati- 
cally more relevant than the 


present one.” Bobbing and 
weaving Is the hallmark of 
Mr Blair’s Euro-rhetoric. His 
(nstinrtR are pragmatic, not 
ideological. Unlike the Sun — 
and most poll findings — he 
believes a single currency 
poses no threat to national in- 
dependence. If It works, he 
wants to be part of it 
What alarmed the Sun were 
his remarks at the Cardiff 
s ummit 10 days: “There are 
two pillars of economic stabil- 
ity in this world of economic 
instability, the United States 
and the European Union.’’ 
The single currency would 
lay “the foundations for the 
kind of long period of expan- 
sion that the US has just en- 
joyed ... It marks a turning 
point for Europe.” Aides de- 
nied any change, but Euro- 
sceptic alarm bells rang. 
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French alarm 
at growth in 
social divide 


Anger as Socialist rule sees rich 
get richer while poor get poorer 


Paul Webster In Paris 


A DRAMATIC rise in 
the fortunes of the 
rich and a growth in 

the numbers earning 
subsistence wages has in- 
creased tension within 
France's Socialist-led coali- 
tion government 
It has been revealed that 
since Lionel Jospin became 
prime minister a year ago 
this week the country's 
wealthiest woman. Liliane 
Bettencourt, has Increased 
her assets by more than 
£2 billion. 

Other fortunes rose by as 
much as four times while the 
number of workers earning 
the minimum wage or less 
went up. 

A cabinet decision yester- 
day to raise the monthly 
minimum wage by only £10 to 
£535 angered Communists, 
Greens and Socialist party 
leftwingers in the coalition. 

But in celebrating the first 
year of leftwing government, 
Mr Jospin refused to give in 
to parliamentary pressure for 
heavier taxes on the rich. 

The Communist news- 
paper, L’Humanlt&. said the 
£10 rise was worth only two 
steaks a month. Supported by 
other non-Socialists in the co- 
alition. Communist MPs have 
demanded a 4 per cent rise. 

Trade unions said workers 
could not understand why the 
increase was lower than the 
national economic growth 
rate and claimed that the gov- 
ernment had given into black- 
mail by employers. 

The brake on the minimum 
wage coincides with con- 
cerns. particularly among 
Communists, that Mr Jospin 
is rethinking economic policy 
to align it with British and 
American free-market 
models. 

The coalition's left wing 
was surprised when the 


pflme minister said during a 
visit to President BUI Clinton 
In the United States last week 

that he had been mistaken 

about American methods of 
job creation based on flexibil- 
ity and now considered the 

US model an effective policy. 

A year of Socialist govern- 
ment has done little to im- 
prove the jobless rate of more 
than 3 million or to prevent 
more sinking into poverty. 

The number of French 
people earning the minimum 
wage, known as Smicards, 
has trebled since its introduc- 
tion in 1968 to 2 JZ million — 
11 per cent of the workforce. 
More than half of the 3.5 mil- 
lion workers on part-time or 
shared-job contracts earn far 
below this leveL 

The figures look even worse 
when compared with the im- 
pact of the stock exchange 
boom. The magazine Chal- 
lenges yesterday published its 
annual list of personal for- 
tunes which showed that 
many had doubled in 12 
months, while one industrial 
family’s assets had 
quadrupled. 

The most reliable barome- 
ter of personal wealth, the as- 
sets of Ms Bettencourt, heir- 
ess to the L’Oreal cosmetics 
business, showed that she had 
gained an extra £7 min inn 
each working day since last 
June, pushing up her wealth 
from £4.2 billion to 
£55 billion. 

The biggest winners came 
from a wide range of indus- 
tries Including plastics, aero- 
nautics, retailing, cars and 
wine. The stock market boom 
has has trebled the value of 
some shares since January. 

“Contrary to common be- 
lief. recent leftwing govern- 
ment has always been favour- 
able for the Bourse,” a Paris 
broker said. "Mr Jospin used 
to be a economics professor 
and he has not forgotten the 
lessons of market forces.” 


‘God’s banker 9 
to be exhumed 


PfiHfp Wlllan In Rome 


A JUDGE has ordered the 
exhumation of the body 
of Roberto Calvi 16 
years after the Italian banker 
was found hang ing by the 
neck from scaffolding under 
Blackfriars Bridge in London. 

■ Judge Otello Lupacchini or- 
dered a new autopsy to estab- 
lish whether Calvi took his 
own life or was murdered. It 
is hoped that the examina- 
tion, due at the end of Septem- 
ber, will clarify whether or 
not Calvi was conscious at the 
time be was suspended from 
the scaffolding. 

Five suspects are under in- 
vestigation for the death of the 
man known as "God's banker” 
because of the dose links be- 
tween the Banco Ambrosiano, 
of which he was chairman, and 
the Vatican bank. The prosecu- 
tors allege, on the basis of testi- 
mony from former Mafiosi, 
that the head of Italy’s largest 
private bank was killed be- 
cause be bad mishandled 
fluids entrusted to him by the 
Casa Nostra. 

Those indicted are Flavio 
Carbon L a Rome business- 
man who accompanied Mr 
Calvi to London, Pippo Calo, a 
Mafia boss accused of manag- 
ing Cosa Nostra ’ s invest- 
ments in Rome, Francesco Di 
Carlo, a Mafia boss living in 
England at the time of Calvi's 
demise, and Ernesto Diotal- 


levt a member of a Rome 
underworld gang with links 
to Italian politicians and the 
secret services. 

Carlo Calvi. the banker’s 
son, said the autopsy was the 
prosecutors’ response to a 
request by Mr Carbon! for a 
limited examination of the 
body, which Mr Carboni pre- 
sumably believed would help 
to prove that the banker had 
committed suicide. 

According to the prosecu- 
tion. Mr Carboni and Mr Calo 
contacted Mr Di Carlo in Lon- 
don and asked him to organise 
the murder. Mr Di Carlo tains 
that the Mafia boss foiled to get 
bold of him and assigned the 
killing instead to members of 
the Neapolitan Camorra. 

Mr Calvi insisted he was 
more interested in the busi- 
ness and political interests 
that opposed bis father’s 
rescue plan for the troubled 
Banco Ambrosiano. He said 
he believed his father’s last 
moves were monitored by a 
Rome lawyer and dose asso- 
ciate of the former prime min , 
ister Giulio Andreotti. 

"My rather was working on 
a merger between the Banco 
Ambrosiano and the financial 
company Italmobiliare, 
which would have altered the 
entire equilibrium of Catholic 
finance in Italy. My father 
told us that Andreotti was op- 
posed to this and he was in 
fear for his life because of 
that opposition.” 
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A Kosovo liberation Army fighter crosses an Albanian stream on his way to the embattled province photograph: AreBtcaj 


Albanian guerrillas switch off the 
power of strategic Serbian mine 


Jonathan Steele in Ade sees a commando raid on coal supplies 


LBANIAN gunmen of 
the Kosovo Liberation 
brought the Ser- 
bian province's largest coal 
mine to a halt yesterday, 
after kidnapping nine Serb 
workers and causing panic 
among the rest of the 1,700 
staff. 

Less than 10 miles from 
Kosovo's capital. Pristina, 
the opencast mine fires a 
1,129-megawatt power 
station which feeds into 
into the Serbian national 
grid and supplies Macedo- 
nia and Greece. It has only 
a few days of coal in 
reserve, local Serb officials 
said. 

The closure, the biggest 
blow to the Serbian econo- 
my achieved by the guerril- 
las, stemmed from a single 
roadblock behind a hay- 
stack at a farmhouse beside 
the ancient conveyor belts 
which take brown coal 
from the mine. 

While most of the KLA’s 
gunmen are peasants de- 
fending their villages, the 
operation to shut the Bela- 
sevac pit was led by a team 
sent from the region of 
Drenica. 

They began by capturing 
nine Serb workers on Mon- 


day morning as they drove 
into the roadblock in three 
separate vehicles. 

Word of the kidnapping 
spread, and although some 
workers kept the mine go- 
ing on Tuesday, work 
stopped yesterday. 

“Of course the workers 
are not going. Nobody wifi,” 
the director of the Serbian 
government’s information 
secretariat in Pristina, 
Bosko Drobniak, said. 


side the mine, a KLA officer 
in combat fatigues said the 
operation had been run 
from Drenica. In a rare sign 
of confidence, he gave Ids 
name as Fehmi Lladravu. A 
wo man in a similar uni- 
form stood beside him. "My 
wife,'* he said. “There are 
many couples in the KLA.’’ 
Asked if he was not ner- 
vous about a Yugoslav 
army base less than two 
kilometres away, be 


The Serbs are not scared because the 
terrorists are not a military formation* 


The adjacent Dobro Selo 
mine remained in Serb 
bands yesterday, watched 
by a few bine-uniformed 
guards standing at the en- 
trance. Its conveyor belts 
hung silent and empty on 
their pulleys. 

Less than 200 yards away 
KLA gunmen held the road- 
block where the Serbs were 
kidnapped. Another gun- 
man lay on a concrete wall 
with a rifle trained on ap- 
proaching vehicles. 

In Belasevac, where giant 
excavators stood idle be- 


replied: “Two kilometres, 
one kilometre, or 10 
metres, it makes no differ- 
ence. We are making things 
here free.” 

A former miner, sacked 
as an excavator-operator in 
1990 when most skilled Al- 
banians were purged from 
Kosovo’s state-owned 


firms, said the kidnapped 
Serbs had been released. 

“The Serbs make all 
kinds of propaganda. I’m 
sure they’ve gone home to 
their families,” he said. 

But in the village of Milo- 


sevo, near the power 
station, there was no sign 
of celebrations at the home 
of Zoran Adzandzlc, one of 
the kidnapped Serbs. His 
relatives and some neigh- 
bours sat glumly on the 
porch as though attending 
awake. 

“Zoran was with a neigh- 
bour and two Albanians 
when they were stopped,” 
his brother Slobodan said. 

“One of the Albanians 
said to the terrorists, “Take 
the car bnt let them go*. He 
was slapped around a bit, 
but let go. He came back to 
Dobre Selo and sounded the 
alarm.” 

Slobodan Adzandzlc said 
be and the relatives of the 
other kidnapped men had 
contacted the International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
and the United States Infor- 
mation Service in the hope 
of exerting pressure for 
their release. 

At the town hall in Obilic. 
the regional centre for an 
area whose population is 
45 per cent Serb and 55 per 
cent Albanian, the mayor, 
Zoran Milosevic, said: “It 
wasn't a big group of 
terrorists. They’re trying to 
provoke a fight The Serbs 
aren't scared because the 
terrorists are no real mili- 
tary formation.” 


Ian Black in London and 
Jonathan Stool* in Pristina 



ATO has given its 
strongest signal 
yet that it will not 
back indepen- 
dence for the Alba- 
nian majority in Kosovo, in- 
sisting yesterday that a 
political solution must be 
found to end the bloodshed in 
the Serbian province. 

The Nato secretary-general, 
Javier Solana, told Ibrahim 
Rugova, the leader of the 
Democratic League of Ko- 
sovo, that he should immedi- 
ately resume talks on auton- 
omy with President Slobodan 
Milosevic. 

He spoke as as Nato govern- 
ments. increasingly anxious 
about the progress being 
made by the Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army, planned a new 
round of crisis meetings to 
consider their next move. 

The KLA has seized control 
of more than 30 per cent of 
Kosovo and is constantly 
threatening to extend its 
activities. 

The Russian foreign minis- 
ter, Yevgeny Primakov, said 
before meeting the Foreign 
Secretary. Robin Cook, last 
night- “We are convinced the 
situation can be stabilised 
without the use of force.” . 

Last week Nato planes car- 
ried out a sabre-rattling exer- 
cise on Kosovo's borders. Rus- 
sia, sensitive to Yugoslavia’s 
territorial Integrity and 
acutely aware of the parallel 
with Chechen la. has refused 
to back the UN Security 
Council resolution needed for 
Nato to take further action. 

As the West increases its 
pressure on them to tone 
down their demands for inde- 
pendence, the political lead- 
ers Of Kosovo’s Alb anians are 
angry with the Russians for 
t akin g Mr Milosevic's side. 

“The discussion wasn't 
pleasant at ali.” the coordina- 
tor of their negotiating team, 
Fehmi Agani. said when 
asked yesterday about their 
two meetings in Pristina this 


week with the Russian deputy 
prime minister Nikolai 
Afonasievsky. 

“On the first evening- he 
mentioned autonomy within. 
Serbia but with some federal 
links. We said we had been an 
equal part of the Yugoslav 
Federation when Albanians 
were only 8 per cent of the 
population. We said: How can 
you ask us to accept less now, 
when we are 20 percent?” - 

The next day the Russian 
minister ^mt his emphasis 


on criticising us for not criti- 
cising terrorism'.’. The Alba- 
nians concluded that the Rus- 
sians were “dearly an the 
Serb side”. 

The Albanians could not 
resume negotiations until the 
Serbs withdrew and the refu- 
gees could go home, the Koso- 
van leaders insisted. 

They have been saying the 
same thing to Richard Hol- 
brooke, the newly appointed 
US ambassador to the United 
Nations, who arranged file 
first encounter between Mr 
Rugova and Mr Milosevic. 

Yesterday Mr Holbrooke 
toured Decani and other 
towns and villages heavily 
damaged in last month’s Serb 
offensive. In .lunik he had a 
brief encounter with KLA 
gunmen. 

“I felt like I was going back 
into the rice paddies of the 
Mekong Delta and seeing the 

vine tragic scenario playing 
itself out,” he told reporters: 
"AD I can say is we will give 
It our best shot” 

Mr Holbrooke, who has told 
both sides that the conflict 
has reached a critical phase, 
is due to meet Mr Milosevic 
again today. 

In Paris, President Jacques 
Chirac mid maximum pres- 
sure must he put on Belgrade 
to grant autonomy to Kosovo 
and end the violence. 

As Bosnia showed, only 
such an action can stop esca- 
lation into a war that would 
gradually threaten the stabil- 
ity of south-eastern Europe, 
and open the way to a fair and 
lasting political settlement,” 
he said. 


Sales flat as German youth turn off beer 


Danis Staunton In Barilo 


G ERMANY’S image as 
the land of lederbosen. 
oompah hands and 
foaming steins of beer is in 
danger as youngsters put 
down their Pils in favour of 
alcopops and lemonade. 

Beer consumption has 
fallen 10 per cent since 1990 
and hundreds of b rewe r ies 
could dose before the end of 
the century, according to a 
report published yesterday. 
More awareness about the 


dangers of alcohol abuse and 
a lowering of the drink-drive 
limit are responsible for part 
of tbe foil in sales. 

But analysts from MSM 
Management Consulting in 
Wiesbaden found that the big- 
gest threat focing beer is its 
turn -off for young Germans. 

“Beer is seen as old-fash- 
ioned, high in calories, nei- 
ther fresh nor healthy. Young 
people want something light 
and sporty but beer doesn’t 
seem to be either.” said 
Michael Mueller, one of the 
authors of the report. 


Germans are still the lead- 
ing beer drinkers in western 
Europe, downing 131 litres 
per bead in 1997 compared 
with 101 litres in Britain and 
only 86 litres in the abstemi- 
ous Netherlands. 

There are 1,269 breweries 
in Germany, many of which 
brew local brands for a tiny 
geographical area, but the six 
biggest brewers command 
two-thirds of the market. 

Fierce competition and a 
price war that has reduced 
the cost of a can of beer to the 
equivalent of 30p could bank- 


rupt about 250 small brewer- 
ies within two years. 

Mr Mueller said: "The prob- 
lem is that they don't have 
any idea how to market them- 
selves . . . Most of the adver- 
tising they do produce is a 
complete waste of money be- 
cause nobody can tell the dif- 
ference between one brand 
and another." 

The brewers are spending 
more on advertising this year 
but most advertisements are 
aimed at traditional beer 
drinkers — male, middle- 
aged, and unadventurous. 



Intoxicated, but not on beer, at Berlin’s Love Parade 
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Despite Japan s economic crisis, Hashimoto’s election hopes remain high, writes Alex Brummer in Tokyo IShells 

Faded warrior fights off divided foes form 

Horn of 
Africa 

H anging from 

walls and bill- 
boards in Tokyo's 
suburbs is a fading 
colour roster nr » 


H anging rrom 

walls and bill- 
boards in Tokyo's 
suburbs is a fading 
colour poster of a 
fierce warrior in full martial 
arts battle dress, complete 
with headband, urging vic- 
tory. Look more closely at 
this powerful image and it is 
possible to recognise Ryaturo 
Hashimoto, the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) standard- 
bearer and prime minister 
since January 1996 — the 
seventh person to hold the job 
this decade. 

It is an image which, after 
30 months of stumbling lead- 
ership taking Japan to the 
economic precipice, has be- 
come a national Joke. “Guess 
who that Is?” asked my host, 
a Japanese entrepreneur, as 
we drove past the poster to a 
traditional coffee house. “Our 
prime minister. Hashimo to. 
who has baffled to ruin the 
economy and make our sav- 
ings unsafe." 

Nevertheless, it win be Mr 
Hashimoto who today 
launches his party's campaign 
to regain control of the House i 
of Councillors, the upper 
chamber where the LDP has 1 
been in a minority for the past i 
nine years, making the ardu- 
ous process of government, in 
a consensus-driven society, 
even more hidebound. 

hi a complex electoral pro- 
cess. half the seats in the 
upper house are contested 
every three years, providing a 
constant recharging of de- 
mocracy. The Liberal Demo- 
crats; if they are to tighten 
their grip on power and pro- 
vide the decisive leadership 
lacking throughout the stag- 
nation years of the 1990s, 
must win an additional nine 
seats to add to their current 
tally of 61 members. 

In most Western democra- 
cies this would be a laughable 
proposition, given the party’s 
record. 

No Japanese politician 
since the- second world war 
has presided over such a di- 
saster. The country's long his- 
tory of full employment has 
been dismantled and an air of 
insecurity has entered the 
lives of almost every Japanese 
employee and entrepreneur. 

Parth in the big civil ser- 
vile bureaucracies has been 
brutally shattered by the dis- 
covery of high-level corrup- 
tfim at the finance ministry. 

1 The financial system is 
close to meltdown, with al- 
most every bank and life in- 
surance company close to in- 
solvency and the budget 
deficit soaring almost as fast 






David Gough In Adlgrat 


T HE town of Adigrat in 
northern Ethiopia 
awoke yesterday morn- 
ing to the sound of fierce artil- 
lery exchanges between Ethi- 
opian and Eritrean forces on 
either side of the disputed 
border town of Zalambessa. 

The shelling followed an ar- 
tillery exchange, also in the 
Zalambessa area, on Tuesday 
night It now appears that an 
Ethiopian offensive against 
Eritrean positions is immi- 
nent foDowing the collapse of 
the Organisation of African 
Unity peace initiative last 
week, after Eritrea’s Presi- 
dent Isaias Afewerki rejected 
a plan sponsored by the 
United States and Rwanda. 

Ethiopia and Eritrea have 
been on a war footing since 
May 6, when Eritrean forces 
invaded and occupied terri- 
tory in northern Ethiopia. 

Since then war fervour has 
reached fever pitch in Ethio- 
pia. where state-controlled 
media are preparing people 
for what analysts tear will be 
a long drawn-out and bloody 
conflict. 

Television news shows end- 
less footage of apparently joy- 
ous militia and army soldiers 
dancing their way to the front 
line. Last night programming 
ended with a further replay of 
the Ethiopian athlete Haile 
Gebre Selassie's recent world 
record run in the 10,000 
metres. 

A source in the British em- 
bassy In the Ethiopian capi- 
tal, of Addis Ababa, said yes- 
terday “the situation looks 
very bad indeed”. He said 
Ethiopian Haling that thou- 
sands of Eritrean soldiers 
were killed in an attack on 
Bure in the north-east of the 
country 10 days ago appeared 
to be accurate. 

It was a bad portent for a 
war that will be fought 
mainly between ground 
troops advancing through un- 
protected valleys to attack the 
many well-defended moun- 
tain peaks that characterise 
the terrain of northern 
Ethiopia. 

The regional Ethiopian 
commander told journalists 
in Zalambessa that his forces 
were well prepared for an of- 
fensive and had been for 
“some days now". 

Meanwhile, many people in 
northern Ethiopia, .where in- 
habitants of some villages 
have a long tradition of mar- 
rying across the border, are 
still hoping that war can be 
averted. 




Ryaturo Hashimoto {above} 
has played a skftful pofitical 
gome even though his 
government's standing in 
the opinion polls is at a new 
low. His campaign is likely 
to be aided both by voter 
apathy and a weak and 
divided opposition. 

Only Naoto Kan (below) 
could spring a surprise 
but he has failed to produce 
a coalition strategy 


Honey dealers rest during a break to trading yesterday as the yen weakened to more than 140 to the dollar. As the financial system moves dose to 
meltdown, the public’s residual esteem for Its political leaders is sfippfaig away photograph: susumu takahash 


as the yen has been collaps- 
ing. It is by no means an hon- 
ourable record and, as the 
upper house elections ap- 
proach on July 12, that is 
starting to be reflected in 
opinion polls. 

Public support for the Ha- 
shimoto-led cabinet has tum- 
bled to 25.8 per cent, a new , 
low. Even in Japan, where the 
public does not have high ex- i 
pectations of its political lead- 
ers, any residual esteem is 
slipping away.- - 

“This is a very, very his- 
torical crisis,” said Akira Ka- 
jima, the comment page edi- 
tor erf the financial newspaper 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun. ‘It is 
more important over the long 
term to look towards the next 
century. We are in the pro- 


cess of adjustment, profound 
adjustment" 

He notes that no one in the 
Liberal Democratic Party has 
recognised the dimensions of 
the problem. 

Yet despite the economic 
turmoil and the deepening un- 
popularity of the Hashimoto 
administration — the longest- 
serving since the reforming 
government of Yashuhiro Na- 
kasone from 1982 to 1967 — it 
is still the favourite to win the 
upper house elections and to 
cement its control in a general 
election next year. This most 
extraordinary of outcomes is 
the result erf three factors: Mr 
Hashimoto's skilfUl political 
games, a divided and impotent 
opposition, and voter apathy. 

Ordinary citizens in the in- 


dustrial town of Kawasaki 
shed some light on why the 
LDP (if not Mr Hashimoto) is 
expected to win. They blame 
for the mess not so much the 
politicians as the bureaucrats 
of the finance ministry, the 
ministry on international 
trade and industry and the 
other giant departments that 
have traditionally run the 
country and protected its in- 
tegrity from the politicians. 

Now, however, the mighty 
finance ministry has been ex- ! 
posed as a paper tiger, will- i 
iugly accepting bribes from 
the bankers and financiers 
for keeping the regulators off 
their patch. 

The LDP is taking advan- 
tage of the revelations to run 
against the bureaucracy. It 


has stripped the ministry of 
its enormous powers by set- 
ting up new departments that 
are fleet-footed and more pub- 
licly responsive. 

Moreover, in a new eco- 
nomic package designed to 
get the economy moving 
again the LDP h as Included a 
one-off tax rebate to be deliv- 
ered at the end of this month. 
Just before polling. The pack- 
age also includes a big public 
works programme which will 
target spending heavily at the 
constituencies where the LDP 
believes it has most chance. 

Overcoming the power of in- 
cumbency is always difficult 
for an opposition, even a 
united one. But Japan does not 
have this at present Only the 
Democratic Party, led by 


Naoto Kan, is seen as capable 
of springing a surprise. But. as 
yet. Mr Kan has foiled to dem- 
onstrate that be has a strategy 
for coalition with other parties 
to topple the LDP. 

Among the plethora of op- 
position parties the tody one 
which appears to be making 
headway is the ultimate pro- 
test party, the Communists. 

The arithmetic also counts 
against the minorities. Profes- 
sor Takeshi Sasaki of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo said: “If voter 
turnout Is less than 45 per cent 
— and the apathy level sug- 
gests it will be — the LDP will 
t»n[ianri its strength." 

However, even if Mr Hashi- 
moto pulls off the miracle, it 
is not clear that he win per- 
sonally survive or that be 


even wants to hang on. Much 
will depend on the secretive 
manoeuvrings of the power- 
brokers in the ruling faction 
of the LDP. 

But there are also those, 
particularly in the powerful 
industrial sector, who want 
genuine change — leaders 
who have charisma and com- 
petence and understand the 
issues. One, Kohei Nakabo, 
who heads the Housing Loan 
Corporation, has demon- 
strated his skills in dealing 
with foiled businesses and 
could perhaps do the same for 
the whole economy. It would 
require a big cultural change 
to go outside the charmed cir- 
cle. But in times of despera- 
tion, even the most radical so- 
lutions become possible. 


Amish rocked by 
drugs charges 


Marlin Kettle In Washington 


T HE apparently timeless 
and secluded lifestyle 
of the deeply tradi- 
_ ttimal Amish people of 
Pennsylvania has been 
shattered by a distinctly 
late 20th century event — 
the arrest of two members 
of their community for in- 
: vehement in a mfllion-dol- 
lar cocaine ring. 

' Abner Stoltzfus, aged 24, 
.. and Abner King Stolzfus, 

. 23; who are not related, 
were - indicted this week in 
flte town of Lancaster on 
charges of distributing co- 
-- jcaine tom embers of Amish 
. youth'' groups at local 
dancCs over a period of five 
/years from 1992. The two 
meii foce life imprisonment 
- iflconvlcted. 

/.The Amish people of 
■'%bntbern Pennsylvania 
retain the strict religious 
disciplines, appearance and 
lifestyles of their German 
Anabaptist immigrant an- 
cestors. They con sider -t he 
modern world a corrupting 
influence on their- frith and 
-way of life and. though po- 
: :Bte to. strangers, try to have 
asTlttie close contact with 
them as possible. 

The sect was exposed to a 
'.wider audience in 1985 
with. the release of the film 
' Witness, starring Harrison 
Ford, and has attracted in- 
creasing tourist interest. 

? Members do not have 
■ ^electricity or plumbin g i n 
their, farm homes, avoid 
'fashionable or showy 
- Clothes, and travel the 
roads of Lancaster County, 

. Where most of them live, in 
-horse-drawn boggles. 

. The er uptio n of seri ous 
crime tnthls conservative 
and., apparently peaceful 
-community is almost un- 
rkupwn, and the c o ca i ne ar- 
rests have come as ajjn* 
found shock to the 
ttwtor” ftmtah sect, to which 
-the arrested menlteToiig- 
^Tb^ are aocused of ouy^ 

-- bg 1 the cocaine from eight 

members of the Pagan 
Motorcycle Club, a ThBatel- 

-phia gang with a reputation 
for violence and lawless- 
negg.,Pn«ecqiorealie ge th at 
ffie TWgawa used extreme 
force to make the Anush 
comply with their demands. 

Emory Reed, president of 
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The Amish community, 
given prominence by the 
film Witness, has turned its 
back on the modern world 

the Chester County chapter 
of the Pagans, is said to 
have broken one of the 
Amish men’s legs with an 
axe handle when he refused 
an order and to have 
IfT.rwflcod the other defen- 
dant's teeth out when he 
failed to pay on time. 

The Amish men allegedly 
distributed the drugs at 
Amish youth groups with 
names such as the Antiques 
and the Pilgrims, at which 
young people are allowed to 
loosen the rigid rules of the 
sect while deciding 
whether to. remain or leave. 
Both men intend to Join the 
sect, their lawyers said. 

Most Amish men work as 
formers or craftsmen and 
do not stray far from their 
home*- Abner Stolzftos, a 
roofer, met Pagan members 
on work trips outside the 
Lancaster area. 

Even the law enf orce - 
ment officials dealing. with 
the case appeared to be 
stunned by the novelty of 
the events that they had un- 
covered. "Bikes and bug- 
gies, it’s a rather strange 

combination,” said one de- 
tect! ve, Robert Weils. 

John Pyftr, a lawyer for 
Abner Stolzfus, said: 
“People think the Amish 
are sheltered from the out- 
side world, but the tempta- 
tions are there. My client’s 
parents are extremely. con- 
servative — horse and 
buggy, the whole bit. 
They're having a team nme 
understanding this.” 
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Soldiers practise traffic signals in Tiananm en Square yesterday in preparation for President Clinton's arrival there on Saturday 


PHOTOGRAPH: GREG BAKER 


Protest timed for Clinton’s China trip 


John Gtttings In Xian 


A PROTEST letter at- 
tributed to a Chinese 
leader ousted at the 
time of Tiananmen 
Square has surfaced in Beij- 
ing as Bill Clinton leaves for 
china. If genu me it will cast 
an unwelcome spotlight on 
the one issue stm most likely 
to mar the visit. 

In a letter to the Communist 
party leadership apparently 
written, earlier this month, the 
former general secretary Zhao 
23yang calls on it to admit that 
the massacre was “a historical 
mistake". 

Otherwise, he argues, the 
incident will continue to 
undermine China's reputa- 
tion. Mr Zhao is said to wel- 
come the Clinton visit as a 
“turn for fte better”, but he 
says that relations with the 
West continue to be marred 
by the human rights issue. 

President Jiang Zemin will 
be particularly sensitive to 
criticism from Mr Zhao, who 
hae b een under virtual house 


arrest for the last nine years. 
Though Mr Jiang was not di- 
rectly Involved in the events 
of June 4 198 S. he became gen- 
eral secretary after Mr Zh a o 
was dismissed for opposing 
military action, and has risen 
since then to supreme power. 

Mr Jiang's attempts to rise 
above the human rights issue 
for the Clinton visit are not 
helped by other unrelated 
reports yesterday concerning 
Chinese dissidents. 

In the southern city of Gui- 
lin. which Mr Clinton will 
visit, a former activist Li 
Xiaolong, was arrested after 
returning home secretly to 
visit his fomfly. i 

The mother of another dis- . 
sident, Li Hai, is reported 
from Hong Kong to have I 
urged Mr Clinton to help him 
obtain medicines in prison. 

The test of the letter, which 
was shown to Reuters in Beij- 
ing yesterday, echoes the pro- 
vocative call erf the Tianan- 
men Square students that 
“the trend of democracy can- 
not be blocked”. 

Its authenticity cannot be 



proved although it does seem 
likely to have come from Mr 
Zhao's supporters. A previous 
letter attributed to him was 
inHiflUy regarded with scepti- 
cism, but observers now be- 
lieve it was genuine. 

As a party member, Mr 
Zhao is entitled to petition the 
leadership: there is a long tra- 
dition going back to imperial 
tim« of gyfled officials who 
refused to remain silent Even 
some of Mao’s colleagues 
spoke out and are now hailed 


‘It can be said that 
the Tiananmen 
Square problem is 
one of the biggest 
human rights issues 
this century' 

A letter allegedly 
byZhaoZtyang 


| for their courage. 

' Mr Zhao also has history on 
his side. in arguing that the 
hardline verdict approving 
the suppression of foe stu- 
dent s should be reversed. 
Long periods of previous 
party history — most notably 
foe Cultural Revolution — 
have been subject to an offi- 
cial “reversal of verdict”. 

It is thought unlikely, how- 
1 ever, that Mr Zhao’s Initia- 
tive, if genuine, reflects an or- 
ganised opposition movement 


within the party. Many do- 
mestic critics today believe 
that rapid democratic change 
would destabilise the political 
system dangerously. 

The more open atmosphere 
of debate winch has emerged 
this year focuses, often out- 
spokenly, on the harmful 
social effects of economic 
reform Including corruption, 
widening income gaps and 
unemployment But the con- 
cept of political reform is stm 
left on the margin. 

The letter takes issue with 
this gradualist approach. A 
repudiation of foe Beijing 
massacre, it says, "would 
bring one hundred benefits < 
gwfl no harm". It is time to | 
give a fair appraisal and “not | 
carry a historical burden into | 
the next century”. i 

Mr Zhao, if he is the author, ] 
may be to some ex te nt out of 
touch with public opinion, | 
i which he would have little op- 
' portunity to consult 
; The letter argues that “the 
j pflccing of time has not erased 
it [the masssacre] from the 
I memory of the people”. How- 


ever many Chinese, espe- 
cially in the provinces, admit 
to being very confused about 
what really happened. 

But the letter does score a 
powerful point by invoking 
“the arrival of a new open, 
democratic and information- 
age era". The current leader- 
ship is wary of democracy bizt 
all in favour of information 
technology: so is Mr Clinton 
who sees it as another vehicle 
for opening up China. 

Mr Clinton delayed his de- 
parture for China so that he 
could give an unscheduled in- 
terview to three Radio Free 
Asia journalists who were de- 
nied visas by foe Chinese au- 
thorities to cover the visit, 
Martin Kettle wrties. 

Mr Clinton said he was giv- 
ing the Interview “to send a 
dear signal that we don't be- 
lieve ideas need visas and we 
support freedom of the press 
In our country”. 

Mr Clinton said that he 
would raise the issue of the 
ban with Chinese leaders and 
would “press this issue by 
doing the interview". 
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T HE search continues 

for an alternative title 

Bor Labour’s Westmin- 
ster whips. Yesterday we 

heard from chief whip Nick 
Brown’s office that the name 
must go “because of to neg- 
ative connotations’’. As 
promised, the Diary has 
began an extensive consul- 
tation process, with intrigu- 
ing early results. This year's 
Grand National winning 
jockey, Carl Llewellyn, 3s 
not sure of the need for 
change. “They think whips 
sounds too severe do they?" 
he asks. “Maybe fluey should 
call themselves Party 
Feather Dusters.** Political 
insider Cynthia Payne 
points out the title “always 
makes you think of prostitu- 
tion, doesn’t it?" That said, 
she is not for change. “If it 
makes them sound too 
severe, well, that's their 
bloody job, isn’t it?" Adding: 
*T still like the name ‘chief 
whip* anyway.” 


T HE Diary Is shaken by 
a new twist in the 
Louise Woodward 
story. Buried on page nin e of 
yesterday's Daily Mall we 
read: “Revealed: the true 
flu* oflying Loirise.” Hav- 
ing championed her cause 

for so long with headlines 
like, “So Unfair” and “US 
Justice Betrayed Their 
Child,*’ the Mall now consid- 
ers her a “wilful, selfish 
girl”, after her Panorama in- 
terview. Adding: “She ap- 
peared to be acting, a liar 
with a nasty temper, and 
guilty." We were uncon- 
vinced ofher guilt when the 
fickle Mirror changed its 
tune from “So Strong And 
So Brave” to “First Class 
Child Killer**, but find our- 
selves persuaded by the 
Mail's volte-free. After all, 
the Mall — despite their ini- 
tial denials — paid £40,000 
for unrivalled access to the 
Woodwards. 


pB ROM one fascinating 
MM press U-turn to an- 
I other. As we know, the 
Sun asked its readers yester- 
day of Mr Tony Blair and his 
attitude towards the BnrtK 
“Is this the most danger- 
ous man in Britain?” Clev- 
erly, they ridiculed the PM 
by placing a bandit’s mask 
aver a blow-up of his face. 
How silly he looks above the 
caption “Out on his Tone”. 
Sun editor David Yelland de- 
fended this stance on Radio 
4’s Today programme yes- 
terday, but curiously de- 
clined to appear before ITN*s 
lunchtime news cameras. 
Instead, the Babygro-clad 
George Dawes-lookalike did 
the Interview in the style of 
a war correspondent, with a 
still of himself on screen. 
While he is authorised to ap- 
pear on radio, Mr Yelland 
has yet to pass his News In- 
ternational television profi- 
ciency test An unsuccessful 
call to his office reveals he 
has also yet to achieve basic 
competence with Diary 
interviews. 


Y esterday, yon wiu 
recall, we attempted 
an amateur feng shui 
astrology reading for the 
portfolioless Peter Mandel- 
son. Using Takas hi Yo- 
shlkawa’s book The K1 (Ran- 
dom Twaddle, £1199), we 
endeavoured to help him 
along the path to cabinet 
Now we can proceed one 
step farther, for we have had 
word from the great master 
himself (Mr Yoshikawa, not 
Mandy). Sadly, it appears 
the Diary’s inital forecast 
was over optimistic. “In 
1998 and 1999 Mr Mandel- 
son’s energies are not In bal- 
ance,” warns the sage of Ki, 
“and this imbalance could 
keep him from being an 
effective member of a 
team.” Oh dear. “I would es- 
timate his probability of 
being Mr Blair’s choice at 
this time to be about 30 per 
cent” Thank yon Ki-master. 
for that cine to the future. 


MHMBDG Diary's Pc Brains 
JH Award welcomes a 
■ high-ranking contend- 
er. Denis O’Connor of the 
Association of Chief Police 
Officers revealed the latest 
theory about crime rates on 
Radio 4’s The World Tonight 
earlier this week. Why. he 
was asked .did some rural 
areas ha ve very low dear- 
up rates? “Well,” he ex- 
plained, “the rural areas 
that have low ci ear-up rates 
have low crime rates.” 
Simple enough. Does a low 
crime rate make the police- 
man's job easier? “If you’ve 
got less offences you have 
less opportunities for detec- 
tion," said Denis, “and after 
you have secured reductions 
then you really are at the 
difficult end, as it were, of 
the barrel. You haven't got 
the easy people who fall into 
your hands, as it were.” 
Hmmm, as It were. 



Blair needn’t be afraid of the bully. 
Sooner or later he will call his bluff 



T HE Sun’s only dialecti- 
cal weapon is the 
clenched fist The power 
it exercises is that of the bully 
not the philosopher. It be- 
lieves in the dictatorship of 
its own proletariat, and so. 
more remarkably, does the 
BBC, which led the bulletins 
yesterday with an astounding 
revelation. that Rupert Mur- 
doch’s loudest newspaper was 
still shouting what its propa- 
gandist-ln -chief has been say- 
ing for the past five years 
about the European single 
currency. Some news. And 
some proof that Tony Blair is 
not alone in thraldom. 

There was a time one could 
have expected better from the 
BBC than giving currency to 
the bully's demand, or prime 
interviewing space to the 
Sun's new editor with his 
snivelling plea to be Mr 
Blair's greatest admirer. 
Blair's very brilliance, it 
seems, is the problem. He 
might actually be able to per- 
suade the people of a case the 
Sun rejects. He’s getting 
uppity, and talking more 
warmly about the euro. The 
Sun must smack him down 
before anyone gets the im- 
pression that a democratic 
leader commands more sup- 
port than the paper which 
helped put him where he is 
today. 

Though outrageous in its 
presumption, the paper is cor- 
rect in its judgment The 
rational arguments in favour 
of economic and monetary 
union, EMU, which the man 
it called "the world’s most 
popular politician” shows 
dangerous signs of absorbing, 
become more pressing. The 
power of the bully is begin- 
ning to submit to the objec- 
tive evidence. So, for from 
being a menacing act of war, 
the hysterical rant from Wap- 
ping looks more like Mur- 
doch's last hurrah. 

For the facts about EMU 
are changing. Blair is play- 


ing, as the Sun protests, for 
the persuasive power of the 
single currency’s normality, 
and this seems likely to come 
about Hie euro will, for one 
thing, happen, and it will im- 
mediately work, thus falsify- 
ing two of the prophecies of 
Euro-sceptics. There are signs 
that it will be a strong cur- 
rency. and there is no chance 
of it disintegrating. From 
□ext January, it will quite 
quickly become part of Euro- 
reality, and be acknowledged 
as such in myriad, unstoppa- 
ble ways by the business sec- 
tor of the British economy. 

Coining when it does, it Is 
more likely than not to be 
associated with benign eco- 
nomic effects among the 11 
members, who are set to expe- 
rience more growth on the 
back of lower interest-rates 
and currency stability. This 
may be partly an accident of 
timing, but it will be pro- 
pelled by a collective political 
will towards success which 
the British, even after many 
years in which such will has 
been manifested in extraordi- 
nary displays of national eco- 
nomic rigour, continue to 
underestimate. 

Unlike the Sun, and also the 
Tory Party, Mr Blair does not 
recoil from noticing this. He 
retains his anxieties but, also 
unlike them, doesn’t mind ex- 
pressing full-hearted commit- 
ment to the success of the 
European Union. He did so 
the other day, getting the 
Sun’s goat, at the European 
Parliament. He’s likewise 
aware of the political and eco- 
nomic consequences of being 
outside. Representing EMU as 
a nightmare, peopled by 
crooks and/or lunatics, may 
satisfy Murdoch and his lack- 
eys, and gratify Incorrigible 
Tory nation-statists, but is an 
inadequate narrative to de- 
scribe the national interest, 
especially when no alterna- 
tive is proposed to Britain's 
having a central role in the 


EU. What must also comfort 
Blair is the opaqueness 
which, as the arguments be- 
come more exposed, pervades 
the presentation of the Tory 
party and the dominant Euro- 
sceptic press. 

First, they pretend they 
want EMU. defective though 
it is, to succeed. Francis 
Maude said it again yester- 
day, in his inaugural speech 
as shadow chancellor. Yet if 
EMU does succeed, many of 
the arguments against it will 
look empty: the fears for 
regional imbalances, the 
worry about labour mobility, 
the textbook ridicule for its 
promises of growth, and the 
rest While nobody can actu- 
ally desire the bloody conse- 
quences of breakdown, the 
fact remains that, politically, 
the Conservatives are betting 
everything on their analysis, 
that EMU cannot work, being, 
vindicated. Their vested in- 
terest. dismally, is in the visi- 
ble failure of the euro. 

S ECOND, a major argu- 
ment against EMU is 
that it gives too much 
power to bankers, yot those 
who make the case don't say 
what political reform they 
would support to change this. 
They simply disengage Cram 
thai debate. Do they want 
more Europe-wide democ- 
racy? Of course not Yet they 
also pretend to have an open 
mind about sterling's entry. 
How, then, will they address 
the political problem? At this 
point, they offer not only dis- 
honesty but confusion. The 
visceral language of the last 
ditch, as spoken by William 
Hague at Fontainebleau, im- 
plies that EMU can never be 
congruent with British 
independence. 

But then, at some time, 
when the economic facts be- 
come irresistible, we’re given 
to understand the ditch could 
be vacated. 

Nobody disputes that EMU 


is a bold experiment, carrying 
a new set of risks which 
countries must exchange for 
the old risks they’ve been 
familiar with. For Britain, at 
this moment, there's a con- 
vergence problem which 
might debar entry In 1999 but 
need not have debarred an 
early referendum on the prin- 
ciple of entry. The manage- 
ment of the single currency is 
a huge political as well as 
technical challenge. It will 
force unreformed economies 
to liberalise, which they have 
already begun to do — if 
slowly and sometimes reluc- 
tantly. At the beginning, it 
carries more obvious costs 
than benefits, which are 
longer term: something that 
will put to the test but by no 
means extinguish, the politi- 
cal determination assembled 
behind the project. 

The British press, like the 
Tory party, is already prepar- 
ing to sound like the voice of 
the deluded past. Soon the 
clenched fist will limply flap 
the air. for away from the 
smack of firm government 
Faced with the reality or what 
EMU is doing to the neigh- 
bouring economies, and the 
opportunities which absence 
will cost the British. Mr Blalr 
and his colleagues will be 
obliged to instruct the public 
in what is really going on. 
They will be starting late. 
There may yet be a lack of 
convergence between their 
political timetable and an eco- 
nomic cycle they can’t con- 
trol. But the facts will force 
them in only one direction. 
The Sun's seigneurial scream 
is therefore not a hindrance. 
On the contrary, it goads the 
Government lo action. This 
does require Mr Blair to sever 
the bonds of thraldom. Rut 
he's now unmistakably on 
notice that he'll have to do 
that anyway, if he’s serious 
about Europe. The bully In- 
vites a meeting with its 
match. 


Private 

parts 



ICE for once to have 
Gordon Brown and RH 
Tawney on the same 
side. “There is nothing sur- 
prising," Tawney wrote, "in 
the view that, as drctun- 
stances change, a reclassifica- 
tion of the spheres of private 
and public undertakings is 
periodically required." Five 
hundred years ago it may 
have been necessary for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be Master Worker and War- 
den of the Royal Mint — so 
that he could behead anyone 
who counterfeited groats. But 
these days nobody complains 
about private enterprise 
printing high denomination 
notes. It is sentiment not 
socialism, that argues against 
low denomination coins being 
produced in the same way. 

However, it has to be admit- 
ted that when Tawney in- 
sisted that the old order chan- 
geth, he was arguing for more 
public ownership, not less. 
The essay in which he made 
his point was written to con- 
vince American academics 
that Mr Attlee was not a Bol- 
shevik. The Labour Govern- 
ment was nationalising the 
basic industries one by one, 
and Tawney was explaining 
that it was driven, not by 
leftwing dogma, but by desire 
for a more efficient economy. 
Questions about ownership, 
he wrote, should be answered 
"not in the light resounding 
affirmations of the virtue or 
either free enterprise or of 
socialisation, but on the facts 
of the case". And so say all of 
us moderates. Unfortunately 
we no longer have the slight- 
est Idea of how the merits 
of the case are to be judged. 

D elegates to the 1944 
Labour Conference in- 
sisted that the promise 
to nationalise coal, gas. elec- 
tricity, civil aviation, rail- 
ways and steel be inserted in 
the manifesto. After Labour 
won the election, the idea of 
public ownership became so 
popular that the Tory party 
adopted it Everyone agreed 
that essential services were 
too important to be run on the 
profit motive. 

These days the National 
Coal Board sounds as old-fash- 
ioned as the East India Com- 
pany. But there were, back in 
the 19-iOs, cogent reasons for 
creating it. The case for the 
state monopoly is harder to 
argue today. But that does not 
mean that all forms of public 
ownership ought to be taboo. 
The problem with pendulums 
is that, if they swing too far in 
one direction, they always 
swing too far back the other 
way. 

In the early 80s Labour 
promised to nationalise 100 
major monopolies — a policy 
made difficult to enact by the 


feet that 100 maJormonopo- - 

lies did not exist. Now tt is 
taken for grante d tha t private 
enterprise — market capital- 
ism — is the best way of run- 
ning everything. Sometimes it 

is. Sometimes tt is notr ' 

Market capitalism Is Insid- 
ious as well as invincible. It 
does not contain the seeds of 
its destruction, but takes root 
as easily as a sycamore and - 
spreads as quickly as Russian 
Vine. Know flourishes, with- 
out question or limit, in 
places where, a decade ago, it 
would have been regarded as 
absurdly inappropriate. Con- 
victed offenders are now 
taken from court to prison 
unde r the supervision of pri- 
vate sector employees and, 
once behind bars, are often In 
the custodial care of a limited 
company. 

Why, we will soon be asked, 
should not the police who 
catch and convict the wrong- 
doers be similarly subject to 
the disciplines of competi- 
tion? Fantastic? So was the 
idea of private prisons not so 
long ago. 

In some prosperous Ameri- 
can suburbs, private compa- 
nies already “top-up" the pro- 
tection the residents receive 
from state and municipal 
police. The idea of “topping- 
up” public provision with pri- 
vate investment is now part of 
our political culture, ft is the 
way in which we will soon be 
expected to Improve on the 
state pension, and the idea be- 
hind the proposal that legal 
aid should, in many cases, be 
replaced by individual insur- 
ance. Private enterprise is 
now going to run schools in 
the Education Action Zones. It 
already clears the rubbish 
from our streets, provides do . 
mic diary geriatric care and 
feeds the children from low 
income femflies who receive 
flee school meals. 

It may be that private enter- 
prise provides those services 
more efficiently tha n the pub- 
lic sector — though, very 


Private enterprise 
feeds the children 
who receive 
free school meals 


often, reduced costs are the 
result of both deteriorating 
service for the consumers and 
reduced wages for the employ- 
ees. But the problem — at 
least for me — is that the for- 
ward march to private enter- 
prise goes on without any 
Labour politician arguing its 
merits. Usually, all we hear is 
the bald assertion that some- 
thing is going to be moved out 
of the public sector. Occasion- 
ally we are told that it will 
promote greater efficiency — 
though that contention is al- 
ways offered as an article of 
faith rather than the results of 
detailed economic analysis. 
Perhaps air traffic will be can- 
trolled more safely after an 
injection of private capital. 
Maybe the Post Office would 
deliver more letters on time if 
it is a company quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. I just wish 
that somebody would start to 
argue the case, rather than 
announcing the decision 
without bothering to justify tL 


Mark Steel can say what he likes about her she’s dead and she can’t complain. But I’m alive and he should beware of writing about me 

Diana and the sexists 


Beatrix Campbell 


Y esterday. Gordon 

Brown annnounced 
Britain's latest plans 
to commemorate Princess 
Diana. But Guardian colum- 
nist Mark Steel had already 
told us something impor- 
tant’ that women in general 
and feminism in particular 
are nor important that they 
have nothing important to 
tell us about the world. 

He seems to believe that 
they’ve done nothing impor- 
tant since the miners* strike 
more than a decade ago, 
when real women did the 
decent thine and stood by 
their men. Unlike Princess 
Diana. 

Steel’s dyspeptic column 
last week also seemed to 
suggest that anyone who 
thinks that Diana, despite 
her terrible taste in men, 
might have changed the 
conditions in which we can 
contemplate royalism and 


republicanism, is plainly 
daft — nay, a class traitor. 
So we're not allowed to dis- 
agree about Diana, her pain 
and her power, nor to rumi- 
nate on the republican im- 
plications of her revelations 
about Charles and his cold, 
cruel, complidt family. 

Steel stands in a long and 
lamentable tradition of sex- 
ist socialism which suffers 
from short memory. Unlike 
the Radicals of 1820. who 
were persuaded by the pie- 
bian multitudes that there 
was a connection between 
King George IV 's oppres- 
sion of the queen and his 
oppression of the people, be- 
tween sexual politics and 
constitutional reform, mod- 
ern leftists unburdened by 
feminism dismi« those con- 
nections that stirred so 
many of the people last 
September. 

No doubt they’d diagnose 
the people, like me, as suf- 
fering from the flaw of 
“Ihlse consciousness" that 


so dismays Trotskyists and 
Stalinists alike. It’s such a 
shame, the people are al- 
ways the problem. 

By saying that Diana’s 
revelations about the royal 
family are a load of rubbish, 
these leftists, who are on- 
contaminated by the people, 
become mute monarchists. 

Mark Steel belongs to a 
superior sect of socialists 


who take the Nicholas 
Soames line on Diana, who 
believe that she was, as fel- 
low columnist Joan Smith 
put it, silly “spoiled and 
unstable". 

What is it that these 
people can’t bear? That a 
woman made us think 
about the royal family? 
That an aristocratic woman 
did what none of the rest of 
us with much better class 
credentials have done: scare 
the royal family? 

Mark Steel can, of course, 
say what he likes about Di- 
ana. She’s dead and she 
can’t complain. But I’m 


alive and be should beware 
of writing about me. He 
writes that I'm a treacher- 
ous feminist who once cared 
about class but who now 
blethers about “lifestyles” 
by day and chatters “at din- 
ner parties by night”, and 
that I “missed” an “exciting 
period in the battle for 
women's liberation”. He 
says that while I and femi- 
nists like me were mesmer- 
ised by the fdolisation of a 
“modern Marie Antoinette” 
■— aka Princess Diana — 
and wasting time worrying 
about republicanism and 
royalism, I missed the real 
thing: real women support- 
ing real men, the great 
movement of women for the 
coal communities (Women 
Against Pit Closures) dur- 
ing the 1984-5 miners' 
strike which Td madly ma- 
ligned as “macho politics”. 

He must have missed my 
1984 book, Wigan Pier 
Revisited, and its explora- 
tion of mining and men. He 


must have missed its 
critique of George Orwell’s 
upper class contempt for 
working class politics. He 
must have missed my Chan- 
nel 4 documentary in 1984 
on the miners' strike and 
women's movement in the 
coal communities, Sure, the 


miners' leaders made the 
fatal, macho mistake of de- 
ciding to dispense with de- 
mocracy. Their cause was 
honourable though their 
conduct was doomed. But 
he must have missed me 
and my women’s group 
(wntch supported the 



women’s campaign in the 
coal communities) at 'the' 
triumphant r ally organised 
by Women Against Fit Clo- 
sures after the miners' de- 
feat. Perhaps he wasn't 
there. 

He must have missed my 
1994 book, Goliath, an riots, 
working class oommnnlties, 
crime and justice, gender 
and generation. He’s en- 
titled to miss me. Bat what 
made hhn so blind? Maybe 
he didn't just make a mis- 
take: maybe he meant to 
dismiss this work by deny- 
tog it. ■ V 

He wouldn't be the first 
man to adjudicate over 
which women are . proper 
feminists or sodoUste, sod 
be wouldn’t be the first man 
to unperson a person be- 
cause he felt chaflenged by 

their politics. 
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‘I tried hard to make the 
McLibel film into something 
we could transmit 9 

Anne Reevell, Letters 


The break 
with Blair 

Murdoch has gone too far 

MOURNERS at the ftmeral of Sir David 
E n glish earlier this week were treated to a 
singular sight Behind the coffin of the 
former Editor of the Daily Mail as it was 
borne out of St Bride’s Church in Fleet 
Street walked two men: Rupert Murdoch 
and Tony Blair. They looked deeply uncom- 
fortable at this all too public juxtaposition. 
By the time the cortege had reached the 
street — and the waiting cameras — Mr 
Blair had managed to place several yards 
between himself and the chai rman of News 
Corporation. It is not that the Prime Minis- 
ter and the press baron do not get on: quite 
the opposite. Mr Blair has expended much 
energy on getting on the right side of Mr 
Murdoch — just as he did with Sir David. 
But such courtships are best played out in 
private, rather than before a hand-picked 
audience of journalists. ’ 

So it will have corneas a rude shock to Mr 
Blair to find his face plastered all over the 
front page of Mr Murdoch’s Sun yesterday, 
accompanied by the question: “Is THIS the 
most dangerous man in Britain?" The paper 
devoted three pages to a searing attack on 
his purported views on the single currency, 
with a warning that the paper would “fight, 
fight, fight" him over any softening on his 
attitude towards the single currency. Its 
editorial noted imperiously that when it 
decided to back Blair at the last election “we 1 
did not give him a blank cheque." 

What led the Sun to this pitch of bullying | 
hysteria is anyone’s guess. Some have sug- j 

Letters to the Editor 


gested that its new editor wished to mai «» 
his mark. But the notion that any editor of i 
the Sun would launch such an attack on a 
prime minister without the Boss’s approval 
is as far-fetched as David Beckham deciding 
to join his team mates on the pitch without 
the prior permission of Glenn Hoddle. We 
may be sure that Mr Murdoch sanctioned 
the assault if not its clumsy execution. 
Others have suggested that it was a piece of 
crude commercial opportunism by the Sun 
in response to the revival of the Mirror, 
which has distanced itself from the Govern- 
ment But this would hardly explain the 
ferocity of the attack, nor the way in which 
it was anticipated the previous day in the 
Sun by Mr Murdoch’s representative on 
earth, the mysterious Dr Irwin Steltzer. 

There are two morals from the strange 
episode: one for Mr Murdoch and one for Mr 
Blair. The moral for Mr Murdoch is that for 
the first time in his professional life, he is 
looking out of touch. It is too soon to say 
whether the appointment of David Yelland, 
a journalist who made his reputation in 
America writing about Wall Street will 
prove to have been a misjudgement But 
neither Mr Murdoch nor Mr Yelland can, on 
this evidence, claim to have a sure finger on 
the pulse of contemporary Britain. The 
mood is one of cautious, pragmatic suspi- 
cion about the euro rather than one that 
summons the mane of Winston Churchill 
while shrieking last-ditch resistance. Mr 
Yelland is too new to these shores and Mr 
Murdoch has been spending too much time 
in 747s. They have hit a false note with this 
confected attempt to regain the Sun's old 
Gotcha glory days. 

The moral for Mr Blair is to sup with a 
long spoon. It made pre-electoral sense to fly 
halfway around the globe at Mr Murdoch’s 
bidding, just as Mr Blair was right, as 
Leader of the Opposition, to launch a charm 


offensive upon Sir David F.n gtich and Vis- 
count Rothermere. But, as Prime Minister 
he cannot afford the suspicion that his 
views on a single currency — or anything 
else — are being tempered with a view to 
their reception in Wapping or Kensington 
High Street His measured response to the 
Sun’s little tantrum suggests that he has 
begun to take that message on board. If so 
he really could be dangerous: but to Mr 
Murdoch rather than Britain. 

Ban landmines 

Give Diana a proper memorial 

AROUND the shrine swirls a sea of mawk- 
ishness, bad biography, political opportun- 
ism and quick ways to make money. (Hasn't 
Gordon Brown got better things to do than 
play the loyal numismatologist?) Yet there 
is a decent way of memorialising the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and it’s implementing the 
Ottawa Treaty proscribing the use of land- 
mines. It was her best work. As always the 
cameras popped, but thanks to them we are 
left with the compelling Image of toe Prin- 
cess of Wales in Africa, her cause toe 
elimination of a weapon capable of causing 
horrible civilian casualties. 

A world-wide ban is feasible. The condi- 
tions of warfare can be regulated; the sale 
and transfer of weapons is not some neces- 
sity of history. The treaty has been signed 
by 126 countries including Britain, but 
ratified by only 20, excluding Britain. For 
the people’s government to hold up the 
legislation to further a cause associated 
with the people’s princess that the people 
also endorse is an uncharacteristic error. 

Prodded yesterday by the MP for Knuts- 
ford, aka the man in toe white suit Defence 
Secretary George Robertson revised the 


official line, that delay in British ratifica- 
tion of the treaty is due to pressure of 
parliamentary business. That* s a welcome 
shift but it leaves a bad taste. Quite why, 
with a majority this size and toe Prime 
Minister’s stated determination to modern- 
ise the institutions of British government, 
the Blair Cabinet need be as timid is hard to 
see. Parliamentary timetables are creative 
endeavours, not forces of nature. Mr Robert- 
son’s objection — that it would be difficult 
for British soldiers to operate alongside 
forces from allied countries which had not 
ratified the treaty — is unconvincing. He 
means toe United States and so begs the 
response that Britain can surely enjoy 
steady and close military relationships 
within Nato without having to endorse the 
American belief that the border between the 
two Koreas can be defended only by anti- 
personnel mines. Di coins and all the rest of 
the memorabilia will do no harm, even if 
they won't do much good. A landmine ban 
might save lives and shattered limbs. The 
Government knows its deadline — the anni- 
versary of her death. For the Diana Treaty, 
it has plenty of time to find the time. 

Carry on digging 

Allotments must be preserved 

YESTERDAY’S report from MPS on the , 
threat to toe nation’s allotments is not the | 
first such call under a Labour government 
Three decades ago, a committee of inquiry 
into allotments during Harold Wilson's gov- 
ernment produced 44 major recommenda- 
tions, none of which was implemented- The 
earlier report may have deserved to be 
doomed with its misplaced faith in town- 
planners: all allotments were to be made 
subject to a programme of landscaping 


under a landscape architect with no tenant 
permitted to erect any structure without the 
prior approval of the planning authority 
including “design, materials, size, colour 
and location”. If even allotments were not to 
be allowed their traditional element of anar- 
chy — from improvised fences to makeshift 
I sheds — what price democracy? But yester- 
day's report is different It charts a fast- 
disappearing way of life not due to chang i n g 
lifestyles but ironically, because of Inade- 
quate protection from planning authorities. 

Under the present law local councils can 
, only dispose of allotments with the approval 
of toe Environment Secretary. Yet the 
recent rate of loss — 50 sites a year — has 
continued unabated under John Prescott 
The MPs rightly express alarm at toe rate at 
which they are being swallowed up for 
development Since the height of the allot- 
ment movement — in the second world 
war’s dig-for- victory campaign that pro- 
duced 10 per cent of the nation’s food — plot 
numbers have plummeted from 1.4 million 
to 300,000. The MPs rightly want stronger 
checks on sales to stem toe loss. 

The demand for allotments has not died 
away. Moreover, the traditional image of 
the allotment-holder — toe retired man with 
a Spam sandwich in his satchel — is 
changing too: 35 per cent of cultivators are 
under 50 and six per cent under 35. The 
original purposes — to provide cheap food 
and allow industrial workers some fresh air 
— may have been superseded, but there are 
still plenty of city dwellers in search of “the 
good life”. A recent survey of allotment- 
holders suggested half held managerial 
posts. There are 15,000 people on lists wait- 
ing for plots. Even planners now recognise 
that, although the quality and appearance of 
allotments vary, they remain, in toe words 
of the Royal Town Planning Institute yester- 
day, “part of the rich fabric of urban life”. 


Biology and 
meteorology 

A MI the only one of your 
/^readers to be somewhat 
. confused by Nicholas Winter- 
ton’s assertion that “if the 
Lord Almighty had meant 
men to commit sodomy with 
- other men thetr bodies would 
have been built differently” 
(Vote on age of consent for gay 
sex rouses passions, June 23)? 
Given that sodomy refers to 
penetrative anal intercourse 
using the penis, my partner 
and I repeatedly find that we 
have all the necessary equip- 
ment, suitably positioned for 
the purpose, infect, it is diffi- 
cult to see how Mr Winter- 
ton would improve an the ar- 
rangement In the Interests of 
public education and enlight- 
enment; I think you should 
ask him to describe in detail 
his suggested biological model 
for the new gay ma n . Prefera- 
bly with diagrams. 

Jonathan Smith. 

Brighton. 

R JPs vote for equality tmd a 
I VI shirtless Alan Shearer on 
the front of the Guardian. Did 
Christmas come early? 
PeterBradshaw. 

Liverpool. 

IA/ORST films ever (Letters, 
V V June 20)? Bulldog Drum- 
mond with Ronald Coleman 
and Joan Bennett. It is so dire 

that one becomes hypnotised 
by its banality. In one scene, ' 
the negative film was assem- 
bled back to front — so the 
obligatory handkerchief in 
the top pocket is on the right, 
ndttheleft 
Les Jones. 

Wolverhampton. 

yPTEGEELD FaBies, seen 
t_twice by mistake. 
SSgridRabiger. . 

London. 


Parties and democracy 

E WAN MacAs kill's analy- | IN YOUR analysis of the de- j Labour Party member in the 
sis on party membership I dine in Labour Party mem- country to have resigned as 
(Stuff that envelope. bership. vou rightly draw at- soon as Labour won the 1997 


E wan MacAsldll's analy- 
sis on party membership 
(Stuff that envelope, 
June 23) avoids any discussion 
of the reason why mass mem- 
bership has so declined. 

I recently concluded a study 
and found that, although there 
are analogies to be drawn 
with other European states 
there are differences in the 
UK which have contributed to 
the political party’s demise. 

Firstly, the adversarial 
style of our system is seen as 
irrelevant to the “post-materi- 
alist” ideals of the Late-20th 
century- Our electoral system 
Is Incapable of challenging toe 
status quo unless there is a 
massive tactical swing, as in 
1997. Furthermore, centralisa- 
tion has removed democratic 
control fr om local communi- 
ties; individuals have turned 
instead to pressure groups. 

Membership of special-in- 
terest groups has soared. Take 
the environmental groups: 

' Friends of toe Earth, at over 
100,000; Greenpeace and the 
World Wide Fund for Nature, 
each at over 215.000. Yet the 
Green Party is hovering at 
around 4.500. 

Ewan MacAsklll argues 
that in the computer age 
active membership may be 
unnecessary. But participa- 
tion by members gives legiti- 
macy to democracy. Lobby 
groups are not subject to the 
democratic process. Thus the 
demise of the party represents 
the decline of democracy. 

Judy Mariejowska. 
Twickenham. Middx. 


I N YOUR analysis of the de- 
cline in Labour Party mem- 
bership, you rightly draw at- 
tention to new members being 
put off by long-term members 
imbedded in the rule book. 

My experience as a new 
member suggests that there is 
a more cynical strategy by 
“old Labour” members to 
reduce toe influence and 
hence enthusiasm of those 
suspected of “Blairite” ten- 
dencies. There is a battle rag- 
ing at constituency level for 
the rank and file. 

At the last ward meeting I 
attended. I volunteered to dis- 
tribute leaflets in my area — 

— including to my home. 

Two weeks later I bumped 
Into a long-standing Labour 
member who announced that 
“they” had decided it would he 
"easier” If another person dis- 
tributed leaflets. So much for 
the rules. . 

That was in July 1997. 1 have 
not received a leaflet since. 
AManoharan. 

London. 

1 A /HEN I cut my Labour 
V V Party card up the day 
after the election last year and 
sent it to the local party secre- 
tary in disgust, I didn't think 
for one moment that 1 would 
be setting a trend. 

My disgust was due to the 
spoiling tactics of the Shep- 
way Labour Party, who didn't i 
have a chance in hell of win- 
ning but, by splitting the vote, ; 
allowed Michael Howard back ; 
in! 

Can I claim to be toe first ! 


Labour Party member in the 
country to have resigned as 
soot as Labour won the 1997 
election? 

Dennis Franklin. 
Folkestone. 

I T IS no surprise tb at Labour 
Party membership is declin- 
ing. Before the election, I was 
flooded with Information and 
appeals. Since then, silence. 
Lose interest in the members, 
and they'll lose interest In you. 
Peter Burns. 

Shipton under Wychwood, 
Oxon. 

LJUGO Young may be right 
II (Comment June 23) that 
the fell in Labour Party mem- 
bership shows the frivolity of 
1997 allegiances. Many pre- 
dicted that new recruits would 
disappear like “snow off a 
dyke” when the going got 
tough. But I suspect analysis 
would also reveal a loss of 
long-standing supporters. For 
some of us there never was a 
honeymoon. 

Tony Sabine. 

Edinburgh. 

I T really does sum up British 

politics when a Tory Temple- 
Morris is welcomed into toe 
Labour Party and real Labour 
members are threatening 
legal action over toe selection 
process in Scotland. 

It proves Tony Blair's 
"new” Labour is just rebrand- 
ed Conservatism. Charter 88, 
where are you now. 

Male Whitehead: 

Hale. Cheshire. 



Glastonbury’s bankers got 
what they were asking for 


- I Guardian's shift c£ origin 
from Manchester to London it 
can be found in your weather 
forecast (June 2SY- “The much- 
awaited summer finally 
showed signs of arriving.” It's 
still raining in Manchester. 
JohnKeade. 

Manchester. 

S HOULD water company 
bosses decide to reward 
themselves for averting 
drought rtiig summer, would 
their bonuses be subject toa 
rainfall tax? - 
Martin Brown. 

Coventry. 



Why McLibel film wasn’t shown 

IN response to Franny Arm- "THE making of the McLibel 

I strong’s article about her I documentary Is an incredi- 
McLlbal film (Screen, June ble story in itself, but it is a 

19), a few points to set the re- tom the public has a right to 

cord straight see. Franny Armstrong says 

Heart of the Matter did not that toe judge ruled in McDon- 

ram miss ion this tom, but was aid's fevooT, but regarding its 
approached very late in toe business practices he largely 

day by Ms Armstrong after found for us — that the com- 

her attempts with other pany “exploits children", pro- 
broadcasters bad felled. motes its food as “nutritious”, 

I tried hard to turn the film pays low wages and is ‘'culpa- 

in to something the BBC could My responsible for cruelty to 
transmit. But so many prob- animals”, 
lems remained to do with We believe that this why 

copyright and covert record- McDonald's abandoned legal 
ing — rather than simply libel efforts to get any costs, dam- 
issues — that it proved impos- ages or even — si gnifican tly — 
stole to broadcast. an injunction against the con- 

As for the allegation that I tinning leafleting. About 8 mil- 

prevaricated over a contract, lion leaflets have been handed 

her description of events is out in this country alone since 

just not true. Perhaps it was the case was brought, over 

more useful for Ms Armstrong 600,000 of these since the case 
to say that toe film couldn't be ended last June — and the 
run by mainstream broadcast- McSpo flight Internet site cott- 
ers than to make a film which tabling all the criticisms at- 
met the legal and editorial tracts 2 million “visits” a 

standards they require. month. 

The result was that the de- We call on those in the 

fendants’ story was never told media to defend public rights 
in detail on British television, and ensure documentaries 
I think that as their producer such as McLibel are shown. 

Franny Armstrong, rather whatever toe litigious record 

than the broadcaster, beaus of those scrutinised, 

responsibility. Helen StecL 

Anne Reeveil, Dave Morris. 

Editor, Heart of the Matter. McLibel defendants, London. 


A S someone who has been 
/Aco-ordinating information 
at toe Glastonbury Festival 
since the early 1980s, it Is sad- 
dening to see your front-page 
piece deriding toe provision of 
a cash machine on the site. 

We all make use of banks 
and expect access to them in 
almost every situation. Glas- 
tonbury Is no exception, but 
the demand has come from toe 
festival-goers, partly to avoid 
being a victims of crime. The 
Guardian itself is involved in 
providing an easier passage 
through the festival, and now 
NatWest and BT. We made ap- 
proaches to more ethical 
banks, but none would risk 
being there. The provision 
NatWest offered was popular 
last year, so they are building 
on it. 

It is no exaggeration to say 
that Glastonbury is toe only 
festival that has any credibil- 
ity in its ethical stance. Huge 
amounts of money have been 
given away over the years, 
first to CND, then Green- 


peace, Water Aid and Oxfem 
as well as numerous smaller 
organisations. The festival is 
principally run for the good 
causes — it’s not called Wor- 
thy Farm for no thing 
Stephen AbrahalL 
Somerset 

A S an Archdruid unable to 
get a ticket for Stonehenge 
on solstice this year, I would 
like to supplement your report 
on the ceremony. 

There were numerous pil- 
grims who were not among the 
100 admitted by English Heri- 
tage. I was among the Druids 
who celebrated the solstice 
outside toe official group. 
Others, such as King Arthur 
Fendragon, deliberately chose 
to stand with the pilgrims de- 
spite an exclusion order. I 
walked to an adjacent field 
and with 25 others performed 
a simple ceremonial gorsedd. 
Afterwards we moved on, at 
the request of the police . 
Mog-Ur Kreb Dragonrider. 
Scaynes Hill, W Sussex. 
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full justice to the meeting of 
Joseph Conrad and Roger 
Casement near Boma, at the 
mouth of the Congo. Conrad’s 
contemporary biographer. 
Ford Maddox Ford, vividly de- 
scribes a poisoned, delirious 
Conrad on the fringe of the 
bush on the west coast of Af- 
rica, sucking some life-saving 
sustenance from a tin of con- 
densed milk when he sees: 

**. . . between the satin sea 
and the steaming trees. A 
rpan. with sunlight on his face 


basis for toe 
surely It is not too fanciful to 
regard Casement as the Inspi- 
ration behind the outland- 
ishly charismatic Mr Kurtz? 
Jonny Stott. 

Brighton 

WOUR piece connecting 
T Casement with Conrad 
(June 15) and the subsequent 
letters share the same misun- 
derstanding: Conrad was no- 
table not because he supported 
Casement but because, de- 


tred of Germany, which he 
accused of trying to spill Irish 
blood in furtherance of their 
evil cause. He must also have 
realised that support for Case- 
ment from a foreign author 
with the name of Korzen- 
iowsln, accused of writing Im- 
moral books and widely 
though incorrectly believed to 
be a Jew, would hardly have 
helped his cause. 

Roger Tennant. 

Lutterworth, Leics. 


Hazlitt, Elyot and Pliny lead literaiy attack on football 


^ June I9)i William Hazlitt 
made an implicit coztdemna- 
tioncfEnglish soccer hooli- 
gans in France, nearly 200 


. nera Make the Man. 

*TH manners make toe Eng- 
lishman... who alone 
^atoflBuptEurcweans) seems to 
delight in taking and giving 
dfibtoe. . .It is toe rule, the 

order of the day and night with 
. them: tt is tofiir mode of being, 
a national craving which they 

cannot do without; If you qu® 3- 
tiaajt,tliey . . . knock you 

down.: take them out of aquar- 

. ral or a grievance, and they are 
rlQceflsh out of water.” 

“It has been pleaded in ex- 


tenuation of the brutality and 
coarseness of the English , that 
itis owing to the habit of 
drunkenness which prevails 
amongst them; but this habit 
Is itself owing to the fermenta- 
tion of their spirits . . . and is 
encouraged as an additional 
stimulus to run-a-muck at de- 
cency and good manners, and 
allow an unbridled license 
[sic] to an abusive tongue.” 
David Ovens. 

St Didier, France. 

INBoke Named The Gover- 
Inour (1531). Sir Thomas Elyot 
wrote: TootbaHisno thyng 
but beastely fury and extreme 
violence, whereof procedeth 
hurte. airi consequently ran- 


cour and malice do remayne 
with thym that be wounded, 
whereofore it Is to be put in 
pepetuall silence”. 

James Hogan. 

London. 

THE Younger Pliny said It all 
I in about 80AD In his letters: 
“The races were on, a type of 
spectacle which has never had 
the slightest attraction for me 
. . .So it surprises me all the 
more that so many th o usa n ds 
of adult men should have such 
a childish, passion for watch- 
ing galloping horses and 
drivers standing in chariots, 
over and over again ... Infect 
it is the racing colours they 
really support and care about. 


and if toe colours were to be 
exchanged in mid-course dur- 
ing a race, they would transfer 
their favour and enthusiasm 
and rapidly desert the famous 
drivers and horses whose 
name they shout as they recog- 
nise them from afar. Such is 
the popularity and importance 
ofa worthless shirt — I don’t 
mean with the crowd, which is 
worth less than the shirt, but 
with certain serious 
individuals.” 

A I Sharp. 

Canterbury. 

Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-maJled 
letters, and & daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 


Taptappit 


n E wheeltappers (Letters, 
II June 23), older readers 
may recall The Wheehapper’s 
Song by Clifford Seyler and 
Wolseley Charles, published 
In 1923: 

J works on the railway, a 

tapper I be. 

You might all be dead if it 
wasn’t for me. 

I tramps down the train 
when the wheels be at rest. 

My hammer you’ll hear as I 
puts them to test! 

J spanks them! I clanks 
them! Taptaptap, tap ttppatap! 

Each wheel hollers out when 
it's whacked. 

For wheels be like women, 
some good and some true. 

And some be deceitful and 
crack’d! 

Fritz SpiegL 

Liverpool 

WOU can watch wheeltap- 
T pars at work at stations all 
over Russia just as Tolstoy de- 
scribed them in Anna Karen- 
ina. As they walk the length of 
the trains, locals with home- 
baked produce scramble 
und er the trains as a shortcut 
to customers on the far side. 
Karen Hewitt. 

Oxford. 


Act on Kosovo 


Men (non-smokers) £100.000 
guaranteed cover 25 year term 


V V excesses of ethnic cleans- 
ing in Kosovo. Only a few 
years ago Europe watched 
with impotence and indiffer- 
ence as the Serbs performed a 
aimiiar operation in Bosnia. 

Again Europe seems help- 
less and divided. There la only 
one solution: there should be a 
referendum tn Kosovo to de- 
cide whether the population 
wishes to stay with Serbia or 
form an independent entity. 

If minorities are not able to 
live comfortably together be- 
cause of ethnic or religious 
discrimination this wonid be a 
viable alternative. We believe 
Europe must take immed iate 
action by stopping the slaugh- 
ter and savagery and imple- 
menting a solution. 

Prof Akbar S Ahmed. 

Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
Mohamad Sarwar MP, 
and 13 others. 


Women {non-smokers) £100.000 
guaranteed cover 25 year term 


0800 77 66 66 


I nocent victims in JKflsovo 
(We must rescue the op- 
pressed oFKoscrvo, June 19). 
Why did you not speak up 
when 400,000 Serbs were ex- 
pelled from Croatia? 

Boris Novak. 

London. 
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Maureen O’Sullivan 


A nice girl in the jungle 


S HE was a nice, con- 
vent-educated Cath- 
olic girl, and yet she 
will always be 
remembered In the 
eyes of fUmgoers as a scant- 
3y-dad woman living in sin 
with a near-naked animalistic 
hunk of a man. Maureen 
O'Sullivan, who has died aged 
87, played Jane to Johnny 
Weissmuller's Tarzan in six 
of the best of the many films 
based on the life of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs' jungle hero. 

No plain Jane she, the 
shapely, dark-halted, dimpled 
O'Sullivan was barely 21 
when she landed the role op- 
posite the beautifully-chis- 
elled 27-year-old Olympic 
swimming champion Weiss- 
muller In Tarzan The Ape 
Man (1932). After Tarzan has 
literally swept the English ex- 
plorer's daughter os' her feet 
and through the jungle, Jane 
spends the night in his tree- 
house alone with Mm and 
Cheetah, his pet chim p. At 
the end of the picture, she de- 
cides not to return to civilisa- 
tion, but stay with her muscu- 
lar nature boy. 

The relationship developed 
Into a sexy and sparky one 
through Tarzan And His Mate 
(1934), Tarzan Escapes (1936), 
Tarzan Finds A Son (1939), 
Tarzan ’s Secret Treasure 
(1941) to Tarzan 's New York 
Adventure (1942), although the 
puritanical Production Code 
gradually insisted the couple 
covered themselves more. In 


the tradition of “Play it again, 
Sam" and “Come with me to 
the Casbah”, the line “Me 
Tarzan you Jane" was never 
actually spoken an screen. 
The couple's introductory 
conversation merely consists 
of “Tarzan-Jane.” “Jane-Tar- 

flan ". 

Although the films were 
made on the MGM backlot, 
O'Sullivan remembered: “1 
was never more consistently 
sick and miserable in all my 
lift. Z was never without an 
ache or a pain. I was never 


Bennett, younger sister of 
Greer Carson’s Elizabeth in 
Pride and Prejudice (1940). 
She was also in Anna l Carol- 
ina (1935) as the woman who 
loses her lover to Greta Gar- 
bo’s Anna. 

Maureen O’Sullivan was 
bom in County Roscommon 
In Ireland, and was educated 
at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart at Roehampton, Lon- 
don, where she was a school- 
mate of Vivien Leigh, with 
whom she was later to star in 
A Yank At Oxford (1338), 


Woody Allen didn’t endear himself to 
his mother-in-law by deciding that she 
couldn’t play a character described as 
‘a boozy old flirt with a filthy mouth’ 


without a bite from me of 
those monkeys. I always had 
the same average — one fresh 
bite, one about half-healed, 
and one scar.*' While Weiss- 
muller went on to make six 
more Tarzan movies, O’Sulli- 
van. who had a lovely, lilting 
voice, continued her parallel 
career as an MGM inginue, 
mostly playing well-bred 
young English ladies such as 
Henrietta Barrett, younger 
sister of Nonna Shearer’s 
Elizabeth in 77ie Barretts qf 
Wimpole Street (1934), Dora, 
the sickly child-wife of David 
Copper-field (1934), and Jane 


vying for Robert Taylor’s af- 
fections. After attending fin- 
ishing school in Paris. O’Sul- 
livan was discovered in 1929 
in a Dublin cafe by American 
director Frank Borzage, and 
offered a contract with Fox. 
After her debut in Borage's 
Song O ' My Heart (1930), she 
made a few further films at 
the studio including A Con- 
necticut Yankee (1931). star- 
ring Will Rogers, In which 
she played Princess Allsande. 

Among her other ntm-Tar- 
zan pictures at MGM was a 
film version of Eugene 
O'Neill’s Strange Interlude 


(1932), In which she was 
touching as a woman afraid 
to marry a man with madness 
in the family; The Thin Man 
(1934), where she begs Nick 
and Nora Charles to find her 
missing father, and A Day at 
the Races (1937), providing the 
romantic Interest that inter- 
rupted the crazy antics of the 
Marx Brothers. 

In 1942, O'Sullivan retired 
from the screen to raise her 
growing family of seven chil- 
dren by the writer-director 
John Farrow, whom she met 
and married in 1936 when he 
was writing the screenplay of 
Tarzan Escapes. 

Her third child. thA actress 
Mia Farrow, recalled her as “a 
terrific mother, full of fairy 
tales, with a soft voice and a 
soothing manner. She wasn't 
that Involved to the more 
physical aspects, such as feed- 
ing us and dressing us. And 
we lived in a separate part of 
the house and always had a 
couple of nannies. But the 
time I shared with my mother 
was of the top quality. She was 
a mystical figure, and I sort of 
romanticised her.” 

O'Sullivan returned to the 
screen in brief roles in 77ie 
Big Clock (1948) and Where 
Danger Lives (1950), two excel- 
lent thrillers directed by her 
husband, a Catholic convert, 
who wrote books on Sir 
Thomas More and the papacy. 
(He died in 1963, O’Sullivan 
only remarrying 20 years 
later.) 


Among O'Sullivan's few 
{Urns over the years were 
Bonzo Goes TO College (1952). 
again playing with a chimp; 
and a fine Western, The Tall 
T (1957), in which she was 
Randolph Scott's supportive 
wife. She also had a long run 
on Broadway in Never Too 
Trite playing the middle-aged 
mother of a married daughter 
who discovers she's going to 
have another baby. (O'Sulli- 
van repeated the role in the 
forgettable 1965 version of the 
play.) 

In 1987, she was cast by 
Woody Allen to play Mia Far- 
row's retired actress mother 
in Hannah and Her Sisters, 
which was shot in the large 
Central Park West apartment 
which Mia bad shared with 
her mother. A year later, 
Allen again cast her as Mia's 
mother in September, but 
after shooting it, he decided 
that she was unable to play a 
character described as "a 
boozy old flirt with a filthy 
mouth", and reshot It with 
Elaine Stritch. 

This did not endear him to 
his mother-in-law, and when 
the Soon-71 scandal hit the 
headlines, she called Allen a 
"desperate and evil man”, 
lending public support to her 
daughter. 


Ronald Bargam 


Maureen O'Suliivan, actress, 
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bom May 17. 1911, died June 22. Yoa Jane Maureen O’Sullivan and Johnny Weissmuller in Tarzan Finds A Son (1939) 


Letter 


JAP Dutton writes: In 1957, 
when Andy Capp was bom. t 
had just left (West) Hartlepool 
for the world of work; my 
childhood was 15 years later 
than Reg Smythe’s. Tour obi- 
tuarist (June l$) is a little 
severe in caning it “a grimy 
run-down Industrial conurba- 
tion.” When I brought my 
fiancg for a visit in 1960. he 
agreed that there were 
shabby parts. But he was 
surprised at the extent of 
what he called the middle- 
class area, the width of many 
streets, the fine public parks 
and the many very big and 
well-kept houses. "Who lives 
in all those houses?'* he 
asked, adding that in his 
birthplace, Chester, only the 
rich could afford to live in 
houses like those. I told him 
that houses were much 
cheaper in Hartlepool than in 
Chester and that the big 
houses were built between 
about 1880 and 1914, when the 
town prospered on shipbuild- 
ing and seaborne trade. I'm 
glad Smythe didn’t shun his 
borne town as so many pro- 
vincials do. I should have 
liked to Uve in Hartlepool my- 
self. but it has never been 
possible for me to go back. 

By the way. according to 
Dixon & Muthesius' book Vic- 
torian Architecture, it pos- 
sessed Britain's first com- 
pletely steel-framed building, 
a department store erected in 
1896. 1 believe that this build- 
ing has now been demolished. 


Cressida Ridley 


Picking up the pieces in ancient Greece 


T HE high point of the 
research carried out by 
the archaeologist Cres- 
sida Ridley, who has 
died aged 81, was the excava- 
tion she directed In 1971-73, in 
collaboration with Dr Kater- 
ina Romaiopoulou of the 
Greek Archaeological Ser- 
vice, at toe important neolith- 
ic settlement of Servia in 
Macedonia. This produced a 
long sequence of human occu- 
pation and some of the best 
early wooden architecture 
known in Greece. 

The study of the finds took 
many years, but she had the 
devoted support of Ken and 
Diana Wardle. In the last days 
before going into hospital, she 
read and approved the text of 
the first volume of the final 
report, Seroia: A Rescue 
Operation. 

Cressida Ridley was an au- 
thority on the neolithic ar- 
chaeology of northern Greece 
and surrounding areas. From 
1963 to 1993, she was an Indis- 
pensable member of British 
and Greek field projects, of all 
periods. 

She was bom into the heart 
of the Liberal enlightenment, 
but she did not receive any 
formal higher education until 
she was 44, when she enrolled 
to read for a diploma at Lon- 



An English summer Cressida Ridley at a cricket match 

with Siegfried Sassoon and a young family friend in 1954 


don's Institute of Archaeol- 
ogy. Her first dig in Greece 
was on the islet of Saliagos. 
off Anti paros, under John 
Evans, her mentor at the In- 
stitute, and the young Colin 
Renfrew (now Lord Renfrew 
ofKaimsthom). 

Ridley had the sharpest of 
Intellects, a deep curiosity 
about music, literature and 
nature, and an emphatic way 
of delivering opinions — qual- 


ities honed by talk and argu- 
ment with her friends and 
family. Here lay the educa- 
tion of her girlhood, apart 
from several seasons of travel 
on the continent, especially to 
Austria. 

Her family could not have 
been more Liberal. As a child 
of Sir Maurice and Lady Vio- 
let Bonham Carter, she was 
the granddaughter of the 
sometime prime minister 


Herbert Henry Asquith, while 
the Liberal leader Jo Gri- 
mond married her sister 
Laura in 1938. “It seemed to 
me there was a gracious sta- 
bility about this family which 
made me long to be accepted 
by all its members,” Philip 
Tbynbee wrote in Friends 
Apart (1951), his memoir of 
Esmond Romilly, first hus- 
band of Jessica Milford, and 
Jasper Ridley, whom Cres- 
sida married in 1939. She 
trained as a nurse during the 
war, working at London’s 
Royal Free Hospital, and also 
worked for a short time with 
the Psychological Warfare 
Unit. Both Esmond Romilly 
and her husband Jasper were 
killed in the war, Ridley 
while escaping from a prison 
camp in Italy in 1943, fired by 
the news of the successful es- 
cape of Cressida's brother. 
Mark Bonham Carter. 

A bleak time began for 
Cressida, which had a huge 
impact mi her life. In 1945 she 
settled in Stockton, Wiltshire. 
Sbe suffered a lot but came 
through as a person of deep 
and imaginative generosity. 
Although famous for her 
apparently condemnatory 
one-liner judgments, and for 
an eagle eye at spotting absur- 
dity and the discrepancies be- 


tween what people profess 
and what they do, she was 
never unkind, one came to 
realise. She knew too much of 
the changing fabric of life 
ever to think on those lines. 

Volunteering for digs in 
Wiltshire in the 1950s led to 
her love of archaeology. At 
the Institute, she specialised 
In European prehistory. 
Thereafter, in 1965, she went 
out to the British School at 
Athens — the United King- 
dom's eccentric, lovable and 
distinguished research insti- 
tution In Greece, housed In a 
late Victorian villa in a large 
garden in the centre of the 
city — holding an award from 
the school for long-term 
research in the Greek 
neolithic. 

Many years followed of 
spreading sherds In museum 
storerooms and studying 
sites. She also gave generous 
time to helping others, as a 
subordinate, on their excava- 
tions throughout Greece. 
While the first to volunteer 
for chores her greatest contri- 
bution to dig directors was 
her skill as a trench supervi- 
sor at the intellectual and ar- 
tistic challenge of sorting 
stratigraphy — a three-di- 
mensional crossword puzzle 
with many clues missing. 


Her fam ous work in this 
capacity was the deep sound- 
ing at Lefkandi in Euboea, an 
eight-metre deep trench run- 
ning through hundreds of lay- 
ers of human use from the 
third millennium to 700 BC. It 
needed exceptional pertinac- 
ity, artistry and feeling for 
the evidence — which was 
primarily earth. After this 
sounding, she seemed so will- 
ing to tackle others that an 
American friend of the School 
remarked, "I can never visit a 
British dig -without finding 
Cressida Ridley at the bottom 
of the deepest hole". 

(X - her pithy judgments, one 
I treasure comes from the 
time when die was working 
an my dig at Myrtos-Pyrgos in 
south Crete. We were about to 
have a party and, as a riposte 
to the Cretan dancing, were 
practising elghtsome reds on 
the beach. One mem b er would 
not join in. "That's the trouble 
with Marxists.” said Ridley. 
“They never know how to en- 
joy themselves." 

She is survived by her son 
Sir Adam Ridley. • 


Gerald Cadogan 


Helen Cressida Ridley, archae- 
ologist. born April 22, 1917; died 
June 10. 1998 



A Country Diary 


HIGHLANDS: Over 250 people 
contributed to the latest 
annual Highland Bird Report 
and the area covered includes 
the old counties of Inverness- 
shire. Ross-shire and Suther- 
land. The report Includes the 
progress of the continuing re- 
introduction programmes for 
red kite and sea eagle, and 
there are also accounts of the 
long-term work being carried 
out by the Highland Raptor 
Study Group on such birds as 
peregrine, golden eagle, mer- 
lin, kestrel and buzzard. 


Eighty-three sites for black- 
throated divers were moni- 
tored by the RSPB and it was 
sad to see that yet again, 
eggers took their toll, as they 
did with ospreys. A particu- 
larly interesting part of the 
report is the review of the 
year, a monthly account of the 
more interesting records, as 
this gives an Idea of what 
birds people can expect to see 
and where. These Included a 
large invasion of waxwings in 
January, although on the 
debit side many' stonechats 


and wrens were killed by the 
cold weather of that month. In 
April there were an impres- 
sive 75 great northern divers 
in Gruinard Bay on the west 
coast and a hoopoe at Glen- 
finnan In the same month, in 
May there were scattered re- 
cords of turtle doves, classed 
as a scarce migrant this far 
north. A male snowy owl 
spent the summer — alone — 
on the Cairngorm Plateau 
while a pair of rare marsh 
harriers bred on the RSPB 
reserve at Insh Marshes — the 


first proven breeding in the 
area covered by the report 
Often the localities are just as 
exciting as the birds, such as 
Balnaketi Bay in north-west 
Sutherland, the island of Eigg 
off the west coast or the 
Moray Firth on the east A 
stimulating and revealing 
report that can be obtained by 
sending a cheque for £15.50 
(inc. p&p) to Colin Crooke. c/o 
RSPB North Scotland Office, 
Etive House, Beechwood 
Park, Inverness. fV2 3BW. 

RAY COLLIER 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR coverage of the Com- 
mons debate on equalising at 
16 the age of consent for ho- 
mosexuals and heterosexuals 
we attributed remarks Ur Sir 
Patrick Cormack which dis- 
torted what he said. We said 
he claimed that he believed 
that homosexuals were “not 
only different” from hetero- 
sexuals but should not be 
regarded "as equal or equiva- 
lent”. Sir Patrick, as Hansard 
confirms, was speaking not of 
homosexuals, but of homosex- 
ual practices. What he actu- 
ally said was. “I speak, quite 
unashamedly, for the tradi- 
tional, orthodox Christian 
point of view, which holds 
that homosexuality and les- 
bian practices are not another 
and an equivalent normality; 
and which holds that they are 
practices that not only are 
different from heterosexual 
behaviour, but should not be 
ranked as equal or equivalent 
to if 


*BT ■Inlaom ftendard wrltf (excluding <£>counh} P F 4.9p. AU pricn Inc. VAT. Vodafone olfonl hean ?p»S<w, 
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TECHNICAL problems are' 
ated mayhem on some copies 
of Page 3, Guardian Sport, 
yesterday, combining ele- 
ments intended for different 
editions of the paper. It meant 
that the captions on the page 
did not relate to the pictures, 
and one of the headlines did 
not relate to the story that 


appeared beneath it. 
Apologies. 


THE SCOTLAND player sent 
off in the World Cup game 
with Morocco, was not 
George Burley, as we said in 
our Page l report yesterday. 
It was Craig Burley, as we 
reported correctly on Page 1 
of yesterday’s Sport section. 
George is Craig's unde. 


IN THE Glossaire/gl ossary, 
with the Language column, 
Page B, Guardian Education. 
June 23, we gave the wrong 
meaning of the ini Hale CFDT. 
saying they stood for Confed- 
eration Franchise des Tra- 
vailleurs. We should have 
said. Confederation Franpaise 
Democratique du Travail. 
The CFDT is not a union, but 
a confederation of unions, 
something like the TUC, 
though France has three such 
bodies. Latest published 
membership figure for the 
CFDT Is 701,180 (December 
1997), followed by 647,200 
members of the CGT (Confed- 
eration Generate du Travail) 
and an estimated 400,000 
members of Force Ouvriere. 


JENNI Murray, describing a 
planned trip to New York 
with her family. Page 9, 
Guardian Travel, June 20. 


said, “After staying in New 
York we shall be going to 
Grand Central Station to take 
a train to Boston, a fantastic 
journey." No trains to Boston 
leave from Grand Central. 
They go from Penn Station. 


THE CHILD shown In a photo- 
graph with Louise Woodward. 

Page 2, June 23, was not Mat- 
thew Eappen. as captioned, 
but Brendan Eappen. 


THE PRESS Association 
reporter who was injured by a 
gang of "English hooligans" 
in Toulouse, Pago 4, June 23. 
was Andrew Woodcock, not 
Andrew Woodward. Sorry. 


THE NAME of the television 
presenter Johnny Vaughan 
was misspelt in an article 
headed, Celebrity nobodies, 
Page 18, June 23. Sorry. 


FOR THE past two weeks, 
June ll and June 18, OnLine 
has re-located Microsoft's 
headquarters to Richmond, 
suggesting a move to west 
London or Yorkshire. The 
home of the company remains 
in Redmond, near Seattle, 
Washington stale. 


Ten Dancing Dinosaurs: On 
April 21. Guardian Education, 
with Oxford University Press, 


launched a competition Invit- 
ing children of 12 and under 
to illustrate a poem. Ten 
Dancing Dinosaurs, by John 
Foster. We had hoped to an- 
nounce the winners this week 
but the competition attracted 
far more entries than ex- 
pected. We now hope to pub- 
lish the names of the winners 
on July 14, before the end of 
the school term. Guardian 
Education want to apologise 
for the delay. 


G2 IS being pre-printed dur- 
ing the World Cup to facili- 
tate production of the Guard- 
ian Sport section. This is 
causing occasional problems, 
for instance with late changes 
in television programmes 
<mwng which, on Monday, the 
Panorama interview with 
Louise Woodward failed to 
appear. Normal service will 
resume after the final whistle. 


R is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
die office qf the Readers' Edi- 
nrnJv telephoning 0171 239 
between Ham and 5pm, 
Monday to Friday. Stofa* 
nwd fn Readers' Editor J The 
Guardian. 119 , Farringdon 

t fS 0n EClR 3ER- 8 Ftoc: 
01 7 1 239 9397. E-mail- 

nvderu'cuardian.co.uk 


Laxmikant 


for Hindi films 


«A|f7TH the death of Laxml- 
lfW kant at the age of 61, the 
most popular composing part- 
nership in Hindi film music 
history, Laxmikant-Pyarelal, 
which began in the early 
1960s, has ended. 

After three abortive pro- 
jects the two composers had a 
major success with the 1963 
hit Parasmani, whose sizzling 
number Hansta hua nurant 
chehra is stfll popular. That 
film was followed by ,the 
award-winning Dostt, about 
two poverty-stricken young 
friends. It was said to be 
partly modelled on Laxml- 
kanfs childhood in Pune. 
Once he bad stolen 10 rupees 
for food, and spent the change 
on a mouth-organ. Discovered 
playing it — badly — his 
shopkeeper employer had 
beaten him up. 

Before he met Pyarelal, 
Laxmikant had worked as an 
actor, and as an assistant 
with film composers like 
Khemchant Prakash, Gulam 
Mohammad and Kalyanji-An- 
andji. with whom Laxmikant 
and Pyarelal were later to 
sustain an intense rivalry. 

Pyarelal and Laxmikant 
met via the legendary Hindi 
playback songstress Lata 
Mangeshkar, and it was Lax- 
mikant wbo proved the more 
talented and imaginative. 
Their music was crucial to a ■ 
number of hit films between 
the 1960s and and the early 
1990s, and they provided the 
scores for more than 300 
films. A key virtue was that,' 
unlike some composers of the 
1960s and 1970s, they never 
resisted progressive mea- 
sures and had an ability to 
swim with the tide which 
they retained into the 1990s, a 
decade in which they pro- 
vided an island of excellence 
in the ocean of mediocrity 
that is 1990s Hindi film music. 


Haresh Pandya 


Laxmikant film composer, bom 
May 4, 1937; died May 25. 1996 


Birthdays 


Dame Margaret Anstee. for- 
mer UN Under Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 72: Peter Blake, painter, 
illustrator, 66; Eddie Floyd, 
soul singer. 63; Cyril 
Fletcher, broadcaster, 35; 
Derek Foster, Labour MP, 
61; Margaret Gray, educa- 
tionalist, 85: Sidney Lumet, 
film director. 74: Vic Marks, 
cricketer and -writer, 43; Boy 
Marsden, actor, 57; George 
Michael, singer, 35: Richard 
Morgan, warden, Radley. Col- 
lege, Oxford, 58; Carly 
Simon, singer and song-, 
writer, 53; Patrick Tambay, 
racing driver, 49;. Robert 
Venturi, architect, ; 73; 
Moray Watson, actor, 70; 
Doreen Wells, former balle- 
rina, 61; Peter Wight,, crit&ei; 
umpire. 68. 


Memorial Services 
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AT&T in 
$48bn 
cable 
deal 


Hark Tran In New York 


XL \ 

‘-j ; 


A MERICA'S largest 
telephone com- 
pany, AT&T, an- 
nounced yesterday 
the $48 billion 
(£29.5 billion) purchase of 
cable television group Tele- 
Comnnmicattons to create a 
one-stop shop for communi- 
cations. 

If approved by anti-trust 
regulators, the deal would 
allow AT&T-TCI to sell long- 
distance and local calls, wire- 
less. cable and Internet 
services. 

The move represents a 
direct threat to the regional 
phone companies, currently 
monopolising the $100 billion- 
a-year market They have de- 
fended -their turf tenaciously, 
but now AT&T has access to 
their markets through TCFs 
cable connections Into some 
17 million homes. 

Tbe merger would "offer a 
fid! portfolio of services with 
one connection from one com- 
pany". said AT&T chai rman 
Mfdiaal Armstrong at a New 
York press conference. 

Analysts compared yester- 
day's merger agreement with 
the Clticorp-Travelers deal 
that seeks to provide one-stop 

stopping for fi nancial ser- 
vices. "It's an Innovative 
step." said Dwight Allen of 
Dekntte & Touche consulting. 

Dntilrrecendy, AT&T has 
largely remained on the side- 
lines an other telecommunica- 
tions companies have com- 
bined. It did try to merge with 
SBC Communications, the ag- 
gressive phone company from 
Texas, then backed off in the 
face of - opposition from anti- 
trust regulators. 

SBC has since become one 
of the post powerful players 
in telecommunications after 
mergers with Pacific Teles Is 
and Ameritech. The spate of 
blockbuster deals has 
prompted criticism that the 
1M6 Telecommunications Act 
has bran undermined. 

Congress passed the act to 
stimulate competition be- 
tween long-distance, local and 
cable c ompanies, previously 
prevented from entering each 
otter's markets. 

AT&T claimed that 


consumers would benefit. 
“This is the most pro-compet- 
itive. pro-consumer combina- 
tion in the history of the in- 
dustry,” said Leo Hindery, 
TCI's president. "This is the 
sort of transaction the 1996 
Telecommunications Act was 
created for." 

The merger announcement 
marked the second big deal 
for Michael Armstrong since 
taking over AT&T last Octo- 
ber. In January, AT&T paid 
$11.3 billion for Teleport Com- 
munications Group which 
provides local phone service 
for businesses. 

Mr Armstrong was brought 
in when AT&T had lost its 
way under Robert Allen after 
a merger with NCR. He had 
revived Hughes Electronics 
after leaving IBM when he 
was passed over for the top 
job in favour of Louis 
Gers trier. 

For John Malone, TCI's 
founder, the deal marks a step 
closer to his vision of a con- 
vergence between cable and 

telera rnmnnirat Iraic 

An engineer by tr aining , 
Mr Malone was the first to 
sketch out the possibilities of 
cahle, a world of two-way 
wires capable of carrying 
phone services, interactive 
video and a dizzying array off 
viewing choices. He stands to 
profit handsomely from the 
deal as the biggest 
shareholder. 

In 1993, he struck a deal to 
sell TCI to Bell Atlantic, one 
of tbe regional phone compa- 
nies, for $16.7 billion. The 
deal collapsed amid a culture 
dash between TCTs entrepre- 
neurial style and Bell Atlan- 
tic's more stodgy manner. 

Under yesterday's agree- 
ment, AT&T would own TCTs 
cahle business while main- 
taining an alliance with TCTs 
Liberty Media Group, which 
Includes stakes in some off 
America's most popular cable 
networks, including Discov- 
ery, Black Entertainment 
Television and Fox/Liberty 
Networks. 

Liberty Media would oper- 
ate indepently under Mr Ma- 
lone. AT&T would also con- 
trol TCTs stake in @Home, a 
leading provider of high- 
speed Internet access to 
homes. 
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$25-6bn 



up 

telecoms stake 


DwMGow 
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G EC is planning a series 
of aggressive acquisi- 
tions and strategic alli- 
snces in, tte ^obal telecom- 
munlcatiohs market after 
teylng Si pm<»ng £700 million 
roassmne ftdl amtrol ofGPT, 
Britain's biggest telecoms 
®9Qlpment maker. 

Yesterdays deal over Sie- 
40 per wmt CTT stake, 
™>^ly reached after mtmths 
® over price, was 

.by "titie City as final 
the awakening under 
Lord Simpson, its managing 
“Rector, of the “sleeping 
that once was GEC". 
ft will ^o pit GEC 
Wat Its erstwhile German 
ffitwr, which bought the 
50 per cent of the 
®w«y of Siemens GEC Com- 
?hhications Systems, the 
vmture in private com- 


®wsens is now planning to 
into public networks, 
^nated In* the UK by GPT, 
’’creating two newcompa- 




nies, including one specifi- 
cally geared to working with 
BT. GEC is equally deter- 
mined to expand its business 
in developing software for the 
information superhighway. 

Alan Wood, Siemens UK 
chief executive, said: “We 
have earmmarked £100 ffifl- 

llon to build rq? our public te- 
lecoms activities in " the UK. 

Tbe deal will cost GEC a net 
£610 million in cash from its 
huge reserves and is the latest 
in a series of measure s tak en 
by Lord Simpson to stream- 
line the group, focusing It on 
three core areas of defence 
electronics, telecoms and in- 
dustrial electronics. 

He is combining GPT, 
which last year made 
£172 million pre-tax profits on 
£1.17 billion sales, with 
Genoa-based Marconi SpA, 
which turns over some 
£600 million, to form Marconi 
Communications. . _ 

GEC yesterday promised 

significant cost-savings by 
gH ipinatine overlaps m busi- 
ness between the two. 

GEC shares dosed 5&p up 
at483p- 



Notebook 


Ivan Massow is one of Britain’s leading advisers after starting in a squat eight years ago 


Gay entrepreneur 
makes finance fun 
for cool and young 

Financial advice gets a brand image, 
in Covent Garden, writes Liz Stuart 


I NDEPENDENT financial 
advisers conjure an un- 
pleasant image of a 
sweaty man sitting behind 
a grey desk in Basingstoke 
— the antithesis of all 
thing s cooL 

Enter Ivan Massow. 
Young, gay and an IF A, he 


started In a London squat 
eight years ago and is one 
of the largest advisers in 
the country, with 15,000 
mostly gay clients and 
three branches in London, 
Edinburgh and Manches- 
ter. He hopes to do for fi- 
nancial advice what Rich- 


ard Branson, the Virgin 
chief, did for financial 
products. 

Next month he opens a 
six-storey advice studio de- 
signed by Ben Mather, an 
Interior decorator, in Co- 
vent Garden, London, next 
to the Ivy restaurant. The 
centre, with a refectory, 
creche and dog kennel, is 
designed to appeal to 
younger people, gay or 
straight, who usually pre- 
fer to visit a dentist than 
seek financial advice. 

Mr Massow has ap- 
pointed Mother, the adver- 
tising agency best known 
for its Kickers and Channel 
5 campaigns, to promote 
the Massow centre. A 
£1 million advertising cam- 
paign will run In cinemas, 
trendy magazines, on taxis 
and even bottles of water 
sold in gyms and clubs. The 


PHOTOGRAPH; MARTIN AROLES 

agency will take a small 
stake in the company. 

“I have never turned any- 
one away who wants finan- 
cial advice. This is about 
giving help to anyone with- 
out prejudice, and that is 
attractive whether you are 
gay or straight. It is about 
young, urban people who 
are also exactly those most 
at danger of being targeted 
by direct selling companies 
which can be so dangerous 
in financial terms," said 
Mr Massow. He plans to 
open three other such cen- 
tres within five years. 

A Mother spokesman 
said: “We are going to cre- 
ate a brand. At the moment 
there are no brands in lnd- 
pendent financial advice, if 
a fkiend asked me to recom- 
mend someone. I would not 
be able to name a single 
one.” 


Caspian to close loss-makers 


JHITreanor 


C ASPIAN Securities, the 
specialist emerging 
markets investment 
Hank set up by one of the 
City's best-known charac- 
ters, last night announced it 
was closing its unprofitable 
businesses and seeking buy- 
ers for others. 

Tbe latest casualty of the 
turmoil in Asia, Caspian has 
been the subject of specula- 
tion for many months, partic- 
ularly since March, when its 
founder, Christopher Heath, 


stood down as chief execu- 
tive. 

At the height of his career 
in tbe late 1980s, Mr Heath 
was one of the City’s highest- 
paid bankers. He made his 
name at Barings, where he 
built up its business in Asia. 

Anthony Walton, brought 
in as Caspian's new chief ex- 
ecutive in March, advised the 
board to close the loss-making 
units and sell out of others on 
the basis that the group's 
high operating costs and file 
depressed state of many 
emerging markets would 
make profits difficult to 


achieve in the short and me- 
dium term. 

Negotiations are already 
underway for some of Caspi- 
an's operations. 

Such is Mr Heath’s reputa- 
tion that he attracted a string 
of high-profile hank ers to Cas- 
pian, including Rupert Pen- 
nant-Rea. former deputy-gov- 
ernor cff the Bank of England 
and editor of Tbe Economist 

Set up towards the end of 
1995, Caspian's aim was to 
provide a ftdl range of invest- 
ment hanking services in 
emerging markets. 

Employing approximately 


350 people around the world. 
Its main offices are in Lon- 
don, New York and Hong 
Kong. 

Mr Heath, along with other 
directors, put his own money 
in to Caspian. 

Mr Walton said last night 
“Caspian remains strongly 
capitalised and it is my view, 
supported by the board, that 
the best use of that capital is 
repatriation to shareholders." 

Some of Caspian's clients 
become anxi ous about deal- 
ing with the group in recent 
months when emerging mar- 
ket stocks started to tumble. 


Ministers review BNFL’s American plans 


CeSa Weston 

Indootriaf Correspondent 


RjTISH Nuclear Fuels' 
.ambitions to expand in 
United States were 
stiff under threat last night as 
minis ters reviewed its plans 
to acquire the nuclear inter- 
ests cff US power engineering 
group Westinghmise. 

BNFL, which remains in 


state control, denied that any 
public money would be used 
for the American deal, esti- 
mated to cost £600 million. “It 
would be self-financing," a 
spokesman said. 

But ministers are under- 
stood to tear that taxpayers 
will foot the bill for millions 
of dollars of Westinghouse’s 
nuclear clean-up liabilities in 
the US and the UK. 

Labour is also very sensi- 


tive to tbe possibility that the 
acquisition would clear the 
way for large quantities of 
American nuclear waste to be 
imported, particularly after 
the Mow to its green creden- 
tials over the Dounreay facil- 
ity dealing with a tiny 
amount of spent fuel from the 
former Soviet republic of 
Geprgia. 

Ministers are also under 
pressure from Ireland and 


Norway about granting BNFL 
new licences for waste dis- 
charges on land, into tbe sea 
and into the air. The issue has 
been placed at the top of the 
agenda for an international 
meeting next month. 

Westinghouse’s nuclear 
business, put up for sale after 
it was swallowed by tbe US 
television network CBS, 
specialises in manufacturing 
reactor equipment and fUeL 



Oil still trading in 
troubled waters 



Edited by 
Lisa Buckingham 


I T WAS like a Mast from tbe 
past yesterday when that 
best known of cartels, the 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, met in 
Vienna to sort out what its 
members could do to help 
revive tbe oil price. For the 
first time in a w hile the she- 
□antgans of the ll Opec 
countries may actually have 
some impact on prices and 
tbe market But it c ann ot be 
expected to happen overnight 
Oil has now been been trad- 
ing in the $12 to $14 a barrel 
band for some time, and mov- 
ing it back to the $14 to $16 
band, or even $18 to $20, will 
be a consequence of a number 
of factors. Pronouncements of 
production cuts from Opec, 
even if they appear credible, 
will not on their own shift the 
price into a higher range. Pro- 
duction cuts need the support 
of other factors, such as in- 
creasing demand, continuing 
shortfalls in the growth of 
supply outside Opec countries 
and a really bitter winter to 
soak up some of the lakes of 
oil stocks. So don't expect 
much impact before the end 
of the year. 

The irony, of course. Is that 
the shaii> downturn in the oO 
price since October last year 
has been, in part, a product of 
the Saudis' insistence that the 
market could absorb more 
production — a decision un- 
fortunately made before the 
extent of the Asian economic 
crises or the impact of a mild 
winter had became apparent 


tincrly uncool. And, just as 
young people do not believe 
they will be tbe ones to get 
pregnant, catch Aids or die of 
lung cancer, they also cannot 
imagine their old age, let 
alone an old age of poverty. 

Ivan Massow did much to 
air the problems faced by 
gays confronted by the immo- 
veable wall of tradition sur- 
rounding the world of per- 
sonal finance. Combining 
coffee, creches and kennels In 
a Covent Garden setting cer- 
tainly makes a statement 
about just how trendy Mr 
Massow wants to be. 

But the effort to make pen- 
sions sexy to twenty-some- 
things could be much easier if 
the financial service provid- 
ers started to set their own 
trend with simpler, more con- 
sumer-friendly products. 


Sexy pensions 

B URIED among those 
who already have com- 
pany pensions and PEPS 
and those for whom saving of 
any description would bust 
the weekly budget is a bulg- 
ing bracket of more or less af- 
fluent folk who are simply 
tunned off by the whole idea 
of personal finance. 

The notion of scouring the 
comparative interest rate 
tables in weekend supple- 
ments or assessing the front- 
loaded charges on an endow- 
ment policy holds an the 
appeal of a Saturday night 
crochet class. 

It has always been dear 
that any financial services 
company which managed to 
capture the imagination of 
this group could crack into a 
hugely lucrative market 
Consumers dearly have the 
appetite to try something 
new. Direct Line, the tele- 
phone Insurance business, 
has been hugely successful, 
while the new breed of super- 
market bank accounts has al- 
ready mopped up a strong 
following and the ubiquitous 
Richard Branson’s Virgin 
group is demonstrating pull- 
ing power in the Interminably 
dull world of personal equity 
plans. 

Stilt saving remains dis- 


Digital control 

A T&T’s $48 billion 

(£29 billion) deal to buy 
.TCI answers one ques- 
tion but poses many more. In- 
vestors now know how chief 
executive Michael Armstrong 
proposes to reinvigorate the 
ageing long-distance carrier. 

In the time-hocaured fash- 
ion of established businesses, 
he is buying into what he 
hopes will be tomorrow's 
market and technology — in 
this case digital delivery of 
data and voice via caMe to 
millions of US homes — just 
as consumers are getting seri- 
ous about the Internet and 
business is getting more 
skilled at using it 
If the timing is right, then 
so Is the strategic fit. AT&T’s 
great weakness — that it is a 
long-distance carrier forced 
at some cost to rely on the 
Baby Bells for final connec- 
tion to the customer, is reme- 
died provided TCTs own in- 
frastructure is up to scratch 
with today's fast-moving tech- 
nology. 

But the price is high — it 
will dilute AT&T earnings for 
two years and will soak up 
bags of management time in 
trying to integrate two com- 
panies with very different 
cultures. 

The most important aspects 
of the deal, though, have yet 
to come. For the transaction 
propels AT&T into a position 
to influence several key de- 
velopments in the digital era. 

Take the UK By buying 
TCI, AT&T gains a stake in 
the BBC’s far-reaching deal 
with the US broadcaster Dis- 
covery. It also has an interest 
in the BBC's partner In Brit- 
ish pay-TV, Flextech. And 
there is the link, too, to tbe 
UK's second biggest cable 
company, Telewest. 

There remains tbe prospect 
that AT&T could stHl form an 
international alliance with 
British Telecom to serve toe 
multi-national business com- 
munity. These links may all 
be somewhat tangential, con- 
sisting of shareholdings In 
associated companies. 

But a clear picture is now 
emerging of how, and in what 
form, convergence — the com- 
ing together of digital technol- 
ogies — will create powerful 
media and communicati ons 
alliances in the future. 

There are two ways cff see- 
ing such developments. 
Either It amounts to an excit- 
ing catalyst for change. Or to 
a regulator’s nightmare. 


British firms fail 
to invest in R&D 


David Cow 
Industrial Edttor 


ORE than half of Brit- 
ain's leading 100 com- 
panies flailed to invest 
a penny in research and de- 
velopment last year, and a 
further quarter invested less 
than one per cent of their 
overall sales, according to fig- 
ures underlining the coun- 
try’s poor record. 

The annual R&D Score- 
board. compiled by Company 
Reporting for the Department 
of Trade and Industry, shows 
that the 516 companies inves- 
tigated spent a total of 
£10.5 billion last year, up 
&2 per cent on 1996. But file 
UK performance of investing 
3.8 per cent of overall sales 
compares with international 


levels of 4 per cent 

David TOnkin, director of 
Company Reporting, said: If 
we are not careful we will 
slowly fhde away." Britain 
had a small number cff world 
leaders. "We are second-rate 
and the last among tlw five 
leading countries." The 
others were the US, Japan, 
Germany and France. 

Pointing out that 51 off the 
FTSE 100 companies failed to 
invest last year. Dr Tonkin 
said many were in financial 
services, but also in food 
retailing and brewing. 

Even Harry Ramsden's, the 
restaurant chain, had spent 
large sums on R&D. “If a fish 
and chip restaurant group 
can legitimately spend money 
on R&D like product develop- 
ment, why can't companies in 
almost any sector?” 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.670 
Austria 20.56 
Belgium 60J26 
Canada 2.381 
Cyprus 0.B57 
Denmark 11.19 
Finland 8.662 
France 9.773 


Germany 2.B18 
Greece 46121 
Hong Kong 12.54 
India 71.45 
Ireland 1.151 
Israel 63S 
Italy 2,888 

Supplied by 


Malaysia 6.63 
Malta 0937 
Netherlands 3278 
New Zealand 3.15 
Norway 12.34 
Portugal 297.24 
Saudi Arabia 6.14 
NalWuf (exetotUng rupee. 


Singapore 2.70 

Saudi Alrlca 695 
Spain 246.38 
Sweden 12.93 
Switzerland 2438 
Turkey 425,830 
USA 1.62 
etiekai arwr dollar) 







Oil nations act for third time as falling price threatens their economies 

Opec cuts production again to weather 

Asiastorm 


Industrial Correspondent 


O il-producing 
countries agreed 
yesterday to size- 
able cuts in pro- 
duction and ex- 
ports for the third time this 
year in an attempt to revive 
the flagging oil price and 
boost national incomes. 

The II -strong Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries meeting in Vienna 
is reported to have signed up 
for a 1.38 minion barrels per 
day cut from the beginning of 
next month. 

The cut representing more 
than lper cent of global de- 
mand. failed to make any sig- 
nificant impression on prices, 
with crude oil for August de- 
livery up only 1 cent at $14-53 
a barrel on the New York 
Mercantile Exchange. Brent 
crude oil to be delivered in 
August was down 15 cents at 
$13.77 a barrel on London's 
International Petroleum 
Exchange. 

The agreement, to be rati- 
fied at Opec*s summer confer- 
ence, would take production 
cuts agreed by the cartel this 
year to 2.625 million bpd, ex- 
cluding the trilateral 800,000 
bpd cut agreed earlier this 
month between Saudi Arabia, 
Venezuela and non-Opec 
Mexico. 

The urgency of Opec’s task 
has been highlighted in 
recent weeks because foiling 
Income from oil has squeezed 
revenues and forced produc- 
ing countries to slash domes- 
tic spending. 

Saudi Arabia — the world’s 
largest ofl producer — has cut 
its budget and worsening 
social unrest is feared in Ye- 
men — one of the smallest 
producers — after the govern- 
ment recently cut foel and 
bread subsidies. 

Oil prices have fallen by 
about 40 per cent since Octo- 
ber 1997 and have stayed low 
because weak demand has 
been combined with high 
levels of oil stocks and 
oversupply. 

Demand has been hit by the 
Asian crisis and by a warm 
winter that, unusually, was 
experienced across most of 
the northern hemisphere. 

International Energy 
Agency figures suggest that 
world production levels are 
running at 1.5 mini on bpd in 
excess of estimated average 
demand for 1998. 

Quota cheating has dogged 
Opec for many years. Some 
observers have argued that 



Bog arCow - _ 

T HE Asian c risis 
claimed another victim 
yesterday with up- 
market retailer Bur- 
berry disclosing a £37 million 
fan in profits. - 

They dropped last year 
from £62 million to £25 mil- 
lion, overshadowing the 
results of Burberry's parent 
Great Universal Stores. 

The company has heenj® 
with far too much stock after 
the Far East meltdown caught 
it by surprise and goods are 

being heavily discounted. 

Burberry results were also 
affected by restructuring 
under new chief executive. 

Rose Marie Brava 

Lord Wolfson. who took 
over as' GUS chairman two 
years ago, said that before Ms 
Bravo’s arrival, Burberry had 
been badly managed, with 
poor m erchandising and too 
much dependence on Japa- 
nese and Korean customers. 

“When we examined it at 
the end of 1996, we found 
there was poor management 
at various levels, and they 
didn’t have the right level of 
pwwhandla e skills . The de- 
sign and merchandising staff 
need to be in touch with inter- 
national fashion trends, but 
they were in Hackney.” 

New management discov- 
ered that Burberry offered 
l million product options de- 


spite having a limited range- 
"of products. For example, the 
company was offering .seven 
different overcoat linings and 
double the normal muqber of 
sizes. 

They also found a large 
“grey marked through which 
products bought by author- 
ised distributors 'were sold oh 

into different markets. 

The resulting actions, in- 
cluding the canceflatfam: of li- 
cences, have led to large 
write-offk Redundant stock 
being cleared at bargain 
prices accounts for the bulk of 
theprofitfidL • 

Lord Wolfton salff that Bur- 
berry profits would not 
recover until new ranges had ' 
been fully introduced la the 
autumn of next year. 

Once Burberry has been 
turned round.' GUS is ex- 
pected to look for a buyer. 
Lord Wolfeon said yesterday 
that its core businesses were 
the newly-acquired catalogue 
retailer Argos, its traditional 
order and finance opera- 
tions, and the marketing ser- 
vices business, Experian. 

In its first re sults since ac- 
quiring Argos, GUS reported, 
a recovery in its mail order ■ 
business. Profits for the year 
to March were level with last 
year’s, before including ex- 
ceptional items, thanks to the 
addition of US database mar- 
keting acquisitions. Pre-tax 
profit was £624 million, on . 
sales of £3.4 billion. 


Virgin’s Victory puts brave 
face on cosmetics defeat 


An oilrig at al-Howta in Saudi Arabia which has made the biggest sacrifice to to try to halt the foil In prices 
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additional production cuts 
will not lift the oil price if 
cheating continues. 

Iran had been a source of 
concern to Opec members be- 
cause it recently reported 
high output figures —widely 
seen as a bid to minimise any 
future supply sacrifices. 

Yesterday’s cuts are in ad- 
dition to cuts Of 1.245 mill i nn 
bpd agreed in March which 
analysts said seemed to bring 
supply and demand more 
back into balance. But this 
did not prevent a further 
price slide nor deal with the 
problem of high stock levels. 


Earlier this month at a 
meeting in Amsterdam, Saudi 
Arabia, Venezuela and non- 
Opec Mexico — which 
together produce 20 per cent 
of the world's oil — pledged 
further output cuts erf up to 
800,000 bpd. 

The biggest contributors 
from this latest round of cuts 
and the reduction agreed In 
March were Saudi Arabia 
with combined cuts of 725,000 
bpd, taking its production to 
near the 8 million bpd it pro- 
duced through the early 
1990s. and Venezuela, with a 
total of 525.00 bpd. 


Iran was reported to have 
agreed production cuts of a 
total of 330,000 bpd — a move 
which appeared to have satis- 
fied Saudi Arabia, which had 
earlier signatlpd doubts about 
Iran’s willingness to sacrifice 
output for the common good. 

Kuwait the United Arab 
Emirates and Nigeria each 
pledged to cut production by 
100,000 bpd with smaller cuts 
coming in from smaller Opec 
members. 

Non-Opec producers Mex- 
ico. Russia, Egypt and Oman 
had also pledged to cut an- 
other 203,000 barrels. 


Brent Crude price 

S per barrel 
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Roger Com 

V ICTORY Corporation, the 
cosmetics and clothing 
company half-owned by Vir- 
gin Group, yesterday 
reported a loss of nearly 
£10 mini mi after the first nine 
month’s trading of the Virgin 
Vie cosmetics stores. 

The six stores, two of winch 
opened at the end of the period, 
achieved sales of £2.6 million, 
with a further £800,000 coming 
from direct sales. 

Ian Fluthero, Victory’s 
chairman, said Christmas 
would be critical to the devel- 
opment of the chain and that 
its clothing range, to be 
launched this autumn, would 
lose money for years. 

Victory is pressing ahead 
with expansion of the Vie 
stores, but at lower cost than 
the original format The next 
shops, to be opened in Newcas- 


tle. Brighton and Bluewater 
Park, the shopping centre 
being built off the M25 In Kent, 
will have more Virgin style. 

“The original design was a 
bit too formal and precise. We 
need to chill out be more.ln- 
formaL,” said Mr Pluthero. 

Victory originally . planned 
for a UK chain of 100. but this 
target may be reduced, espe- 
cially after the success of Vir- 
gin Vie Direct the Tupper- 
ware-style, home-parties 
operation, which has recruited 
1.100 sales consultants. 

The Virgin clothing launch 
was delayed after it decided on 
a fUll range of products, not 
just jeans. It will reach con- 
sumers in August in what Mr 
Fluthero described as “a typi- 
cal Virgin launch, which 
might be offensive to some". 

He agreed that the economy 
was unlikely to help the busi- 
ness, after reports from 
retailers of faltering sales. 


New air traffic control centre 
could be ‘computer disaster 9 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T HE Government last 
night ordered an imme- 
diate investigation into 
the new £350 million air traf- 
fic control centre at Swan- 
wick, Hampshire, to allay 
public concern over the pro- 
ject’s safety. 

It agrees that controllers 
should have “complete confi- 
dence" in the project and that 
the software systems being in- 
stalled should be re-exam- 
ined. If they are found want- 
ing, the project may have to 
be scrapped. 

The Government's state- 
ment, in a reply to the Com- 
mons transport select com- 
mittee. brings to a bead 
mounting problems at Swan- 
wick. which should have been 
opened 18 months ago. Delays 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


D ES Wilson, the former 
environmental cam- 
paigner and ex-Lib- 
eral super-spinner turned 
external-affairs supremo of 
airports group BAA. 
equipped his office with a 
fancy new television set. 

The box in question was 
Sky -capable, for the grisly 
reason that Murdoch vision 
tends to break air-disaster 
stories first. 

Not to be outdone. Sir 
John Egan, the chairman, 
decided it was time to 
replace the steam-driven. 


caused by new technology 
problems will continue until 
at least 2000, and could last 
longer. 

The inquiry has been or- 
dered by the Government 
following evidence to the 
committee that the project 
showed some of the classic 
early warning signs of a com- 
puter disaster. 

The state-of-the-art centre 
has been built to replace the 
30-year-old air traffic control 
centre at West Drayton, near 
Heathrow. Controllers have 
been preparing to transfer to 
Swan wick for 18 months, and 
have become increasingly 
critical of the delay. They say 
the system has to be proved 
safe before they will move. 

Controllers have added to 
the Government's problems 
at a time when it is trying to 
privatise the system by say- 
ing that they would prefer to 




stay with the older technol- 
ogy at West Drayton. 

The Government says it 
shares the committee’s con- 
cern over the delay at Swan- 
wick. but adds that such de- 
lays are not uncommon "in 
projects of this size and com- 
plexity". It has no reason to 
doubt that West Drayton can 
continue to cope with traffic 
demand until Swan wick is 
completed, and says “there is 
no additional risk to the trav- 
elling public arising from the 
delay to the new centre". 

It says that increased air 
traffic, which is growing at 
the rate of 5 per cent a year, 
should not affect the safety of 
aircraft. "It may. however, 
cause delays if the flow oT 
traffic Into sectors has to be 
reduced in order to avoid 
overloading controllers." 

The Government says the 
National Air Traffic Service I 


has set itself the target of 
holding the average delay per 
flight attributable to itself at 
14 minutes. 

The head of Nats, Bill 
Semple, admitted today that 
IT staff at the centre are 
struggling to meet the 2000 
opening date because of soft- 
ware problems. He told Com- 
puter Weekly: “I think the 
longer the staff work at it, the 
more concerned they are. 
They are encountering more 
problems, small problems, 
that are just going to take 
time to fix.” 

Mr Semple said that an im- 
portant simulation testing of 
the system, due to have begun 
in January, had not yet begun 
in earnest, because late 
changes were being made to 
the operational system. 

Staff at Swanwick say the 
system will not be ready until 
the end of 2002. 



John Egan, the chairman, vision in his quarters. A 
decided it was time to Wilson-type moving-pic- 
replace the steam-driven, turc-machlne was installed, 
wait-for-it-to- warm-up tele- The cost — £12.000, we 
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hear, a figure puffed up by 
tbe need to snake extensive 
cabling around BAA HQ. 

Sir John, never one to 
fritter money, is thought to 
have been appalled. 

M eanwhile, buy 

shares in British 
Land and get your- 
self an education — in use- 
less, Mastermind-esque in- 
formation at least. 

Dominating the annnal 
report for 1998 Is the topic 
of Real Tennis — Brit Land 
sponsors the biennial Bath- 
urst Cup. 

Lavish pics are accompa- 
nied by intriguing factoids 
about the Jeu de paume. Eliz- 
abeth I was a fan. the 
French Revolution was 
plotted on court, and Toad 
of Toad Hall was based on 
Real Tennis revivalist Sir 
Charles Rose. 

But some nuggets leave 
the reader begging to know 
more. "Only in Holland 
were . . . [players] regarded 
with less than admiration 
by the rigours of Calvin- 
ism, which held them in 
contempt in the same 
bracket as undertakers.” 
What could Calvinists have 
had against undertakers? 

I N another field of games- 
manship. 50 St James's, 
London’s newest casino, 
owned by London Clubs, 


j opened this week with a 
glittering launch party*. 

Already there were mut- 
terings that this was the ace 
of dubs and rivals such as 
Lucky Lucan's old hide- 
! away, the Clermont, ought 
| to beware. But 100 yards 
! away, the former base of the 
London Clnbs casino, the 
Ritz. is preparing to return 
from the grave. For those 
who missed the nail-biting 
spin of the legal roulette- 
wheel, Ritz Hotel owner Al- 
dan Barclay — scion of the 
Barclays Bros family that 
publishes The European and 
The Scotsman — triumphed 
over London Clubs’ applica- 
tion to axe the KHz's gaming 
licence, on the ground that 
50 St James’s would cater to 
“unstimulated demand”. 

The fight for Piccadilly 
Punters is about to begin. 

A MEETING Of the Mon- 
etary Policy Commit- 
tee was riding light: 
one of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s five members was 
unable to join in the debate 
on the economy, the battle 
against inflation and tbe 
rest. 

He appeared at the end 
jnst as tiie key vote had been 
taken on interest rates. Our 
Threadneedle Streeter knew 
what to do. After asking 
how the Governor voted, he 
did the same. 


As affordable as a 
personal loan. 

As flexible as 
a credit card.^^ 




It’s great to have a credit card in your pocket. But it’s not 
always die most sensible way to borrow die money you need. 

A personal loan would probably give you a better rate. 
But you’d miss out on flexibility 

A Marks & Spencer Personal Reserve is a new way to have 
money at your disposal, with the advantages of both. 

You have £3.000 to spend all at once 
or just a little at a time, or to keep in 
reserve for when you really need it. 

You get a special chequebook, with 
every cheque made out to you.To draw on 
your Personal Reserve, you simply write 
a cheque, bank it and once it’s cleared, the money’s yours. 

Then it’s up to you each month to pay back just the minimum 
amount- 3% or £5- or the whole balance, or any figure In between. 
And should you decide to leave a balance on your Personal 
Reserve, it’s good to know the rate is competitive compared 
with, for example, withdrawing cash on your credit card. 

A Personal Reserve costs you nothing until you decide to use 
it, so why not find out more today? 


Marks & Spencer Personal Reserve 
15.9% APR (variable) 


Personal Loans 

Lender 

APR 

Barclays Bank 

17.9% 

Alliance & Leicester 

185% 

Abbey National 

18.7% 

MBNA 

18.9% 
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Crcdir Card cash withdrawals . 
Lender APR (variable) 

Midland Visa 23.5% 

NacWtestVtsa 23B% 

Bare lay card Visa 24 , 

Ltoyth Maste rCard 257% 
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PERSONAL RESERVE 

Call 0800 100 150 

8 .00am to 8.00pm 7 days a week. Please quo te reference ZQGf 

FREE UNTIL YOU USE IT 
Marks & spencer 
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Written quOCaMita arc available Oft request from Marks and 5pencor Financial Serving ■ ■ j „ ' - ' - 

Chester CH99 9FB. Interest rates M.9% APR fvamhlci far bab -, f r _ rnn L>fTVtetL Kin g Meadow. Chester Business WK 

£2.000. Minimum monthly ic yay men t is £5 or IX of your outstanding balance ^ ^ (”3™!*) for tah/KMS U 06 & .-.. 
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Man of themoment . . . Michael Owen, who may mate the starting line-up against Colombia in England's final group match, celebrates his equaliser against Romania ben radforo 



England split over Owen 


David Lacey in La Baule reports on tension 
in the training camp as D-Day approaches 


S INCE England lost 
3-1 to Romania In 
Toulouse the debate 
about what Glenn 
Hoddle should do 
not has posed two questions. 
Should Michael Owen begin 
^morrow's match against Co- 
tombla in Lem? And is Hod- 
wise to persist with a 
jhreeman back line so easily 
mssected by 'Ro manian pass- 

tog ami running? 

So far only Alan Shearer, 
the Kngigiy^ ca ptain, has. inti- 
toated that he thinks Owen 
^ht to be on at the start 
J®wnx>w, which would mean 
tJody Sheringham retiring to 
the bench. .Yesterday John 
twinan. HockCe’s assistant, 
jptoed the chorus of approval 
. w-Owea's virtues as a substi- 
“55 kit added little except 
“be -looks' Wre a player 
"htfs been hare before”. 

,VWen was unavailable to 

IT ^ Jort *as yesterday, a sure 


sign that the argument about 
him is getting to the England 
camp. David Davies, the Foot- 
ball Association's director of 
public affair s and its World 
Cup spokesman, said Owen 
had already spoken to the 
mtviin after Monday's game 
and now was not the time to 
interview him further. 

IT this was designed to take 
the pressure off an 18 -year-old 
striker then all well and good. 
Not that Owen appears to 
need protecting, often giving 
the impression that he would 
be at home answering Com- 
mons questions or giving the 
Dimbleby lecture. However, it 
is equally likely that Hoddle 
would not want to put hi mself 
under pressure by risking the 
sort of headline which the 
most innocent remark by 
Owen might produce. 

Question: “Are yon ready to 
start against Colombia, 
Michael, if Glenn picks you?” 


Answer “Yes. of course, 
otherwise I wouldn’t be here." 

Put a bit of top spin on that 
an d yon get a back-page 
splash: PLAY ME! - OWEN. 

Many critics feel that Hod- 
dle should revert to 4-4-2 
from 3-5-2, if only for this one 
game, to give England a bet- 
ter chance of a draw. But 
Tony Adams, so badly in need 
of an orthodox centre-back 
partner when Viorel Moldo- 
van scored Romania's open- 
ing goal, yesterday dismissed 
the issue as irrelevant. 

“If someone makes a mis- 
take it doesn’t matter 
whether you’re a four or a 
three,” he insisted. 

As nme supply of bromide fal- 
lows another, with Hoddle, his 
assistants and driblets of play- 
ers addressing every topic 
under the sun except the only 
one that matters, namely the 
identity of the next England 
from, it is hard to avoid the 


feeling that this is a count- 
down to D-Day in reverse. ■ 

The troops are confined to 
camp, cut off from contact with 
the world, awaiting the order 
to go. The difference this time 
is that the Channel crossing 
will be the other way if Eng- 
land do not avoid defeat tomor- 
row night. No, to be fair, they 
are not completely unaware of 
what is happening outside, for 
as Davies pointed out Sky 
News is cm 24 hours a day, an 
experience which will be 
understood by those who have 
read George Orwell's 1984. 

Under Hoddle, in feet, Eng- 
land’s press conferences have 
perfected a style of newspeak 
which is Orwellian in con- 
cept The Ministry of Truth 
would have been proud of the 
daily output of vague ver- 
biage dressed up as news. 

Paul Ince. for example, is 
struggling to get fit for tomor- 
row. On Tuesday Hoddle 
rated his chances as 50-50. 
Yesterday Gorman said he 
was a lot better and had a 
good chance of playing. But 
be is still only 50-50. 


Gorman is a pleasant man 
who would never have to be 
ordered to sit down because he 
was rocking the boat What he 
said yesterday boiled down to 
this: Owen has a fantastic 
career ahead of him , Hoddle is 
his own man, and you should 
never underestimate Colombia 
because Carlos Valderrama is 
a world-class player. 

At least you know where 
you are with Adams, now Eng- 
land’s most regular inter- 
viewee. The reason for this is 
that since he faced up to his 
alcoholism he talks in counsel- 
speak and, whatever the ques- 
tion may be, the answer sel- 
dom varies. The words 
“positive” and “focused" crop 
up at regular intervals. 

Tm totally focused,” Adams 
intoned. “Well be trying to 
win cm. Friday. If you play for a 
draw you get nothing- The best 
way to defend is to attack." 

No doubt these daily Eng- 
land briefings are performed 
with the best intentions but 
between matches they really 
boil dawn to one thing: All 
Quiet On The Western Front 
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A call to arms . . . David Trezeguet of France (foreground) rises to the chaUenge of Denmark's Martin Jorgensen at Stade Gerland 

Group C: France 2 Denmark 1 


Petit provides a little comfort 
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Richard Williams in Lyon sees France 
continue to make perfect progress 


I N A match of fluctuating 
Intensity, governed on 
one side by the impera- 
tives of the next round 
and on the other by events 
hundreds of miles away, 
France beat Denmark here 
yesterday to give themselves 
a 100 per cent record in the 
first round and to ensure that 
they avoid a meeting with the 
widely feared Nigerians. 

The task of facing the Super 
Eagles now falls to the Danes, 
who seemed happy to lose in 
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Stade Gerland while living to 
fight another day, thanks to 
Saudi Arabia's draw with 
South Africa in Bordeaux. 

After sharing penalties in 
the first hair, scored by Youri 
Djorkaeff for France and 
Michael Laudrup for Den- 
mark, the match was decided 
in the host nation's favour by a 
56th -minute strike from Em- 
manuel Petit, the Arsenal mid- 
fielder following up Robert Pir- . 
es’s blocked shot to drive the 
ball past Peter Schraeichel 
from the edge of the area. 

Facing serious opposition 


for the first time in the tour- 
nament after scoring seven 
goals in their first two. 
matches, France again 
showed themselves to be a 
team of stylish footballers — 
but paradoxical in that they 
are an attacking side whose 
defenders are far more 
effective than their forwards. 
Once again they created 
plenty of chances, only to 
show a curious reluctance to 
make the final blow count. 

For Aime Jacquet, their 
coach, the match — his 49th 
since taking charge in 1994 — 
presented several headaches. 
His team have never played 
well in the absence of Zine- 
dine Zidane, who foolishly got 
himself sent off against Saudi 
Arabia and was suspended ; 
not only for yesterday's i 
match but also for the second- 
round fixture. For several I 
days all France joined Jac- 
quet in attempting to devise a 
midfield formation that could 
be relied on not only to deal 
with the Danes but to win a , 
knockout match against their 
next opponents. 

The possible permutations 
were made even more com- 
plex by the yellow cards 
against the names of Didier 
Deschamps, Laurent Blanc 
and Bixente Uzarazu, making 
it prudent for them to remain 
on the bench pending the am- 
nesty which comes into effect 
before the next round. The 20- 
year-old Thierry Henry, 
scorer of three of France's 
seven goals against South Af- 
rica and Saudi Arabia, and Li- 
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llan Tfauram, the right-back, 
were also rested. Into a vastly 
altered line-up came the for- 
ward David Trezeguet, the 
Chelsea centre-back Frank 
Leboeuf and the right-back 
Vincent Candela, with Chris- 
tian Karembeu — better 
known as a midfield player — 
taking Thuram's place, Pat- 
rick Vieira joining Petit to re- 
create Arsenal's strong defen- 
sive midfield partnership, 
PLres alongside Djorkaeff as 
the creative forces, and Ber- 
nard Diom&ie on the left 
wing. In Deschamps' absence, 
Marcel DesaiHy assumed the 
captaincy for the fourth time. 

LeboeuTs raking first-ruin - 1 
ute pass established France's 
intentions, setting Diomede 
Dying down the wing to send 
in a cross that Trezeguet just 
failed to meet But a few 
seconds later Fabien Barth ez 
was at fUD stretch to turn 
away Allan Nielsen's volley. 
French pressure and Danish 


breakaways remained the 
pattern, the former frustrated 
by the lack of understanding 
between Djorkaeff and Treze- 
guet, the latter by the indomi- 
table figure of DesaiUy. 

France’s penalty came after 
12 minutes when Jes Hogh, 
the Danish sweeper, went for 
a genuine tackle but missed 
the ball and clipped the foot of 
Trezeguet who was chasing 
into the area to meet Cande- 
la’s pass. Schmeichel got his 
right glove on DjorkaefTs 
side-footed kick but Called to 
keep it out 

Both goalkeepers had dis- 
tinguished themselves — 
Schmeichel with an impro- 
vised parry from Trezfiguet, 
Barthez with a brilliant tip- 
over from Brian Laudrup's 
shot — when Denmark equal- 
ised after 42 minutes with an- 
other penalty. This time the 
award was less convincing, as 
Michael Laudrup took a 
quick free-kick and Martin 


Jorgensen and Candgla feD 
together as they entered the 
area. But the eider Laudrup. 

responded with a powerfid, 
side-foot past Barthez’s left 
hand. 

, His brother Brian left the 
field with 15 minutes to go, 
apparently uninjured and. 
more probably just sick of the 
sight of his new Chelsea team- 
mates. Leboeuf and DesaiUy, 
who kept the gate of the 
France defence firmly locked. 

Diomede and Vieira picked^ 
up yellow cards, the Arsenal 
man's a classic example of his; 
tendency to commit meaning 1 
less folds. It is a flaw that 
sometimes outweighes the. 
benefit of the fierce tackling . 
penetrative passing and pow- - 
erfol shooting he can bring to 
a team. For Denmark, Saren 
Golding and Stig Tofting 
earned similar rebukes. 

But all disciplinary dates 
are now wiped dean — except 
that of Zidane, who celebrated 
his 28th birthday on the eve of 
yesterday's match and whose 
absence will be more evldent 
against France's next oppo- 
nents. With TrfizegueFs play 
lacking punch and Diomede’s 
crossing being less than felt' - 
able, the host nation’s for- ; 
tunes are likely to depend, to 
an unhealthy degree, on foe 
ability of the brilliant Henxy 
who came on for the lad 28 
minutes in place of foe trans- 
parent Pires. Not surprisiDgly^ 
his mind seemed to be on foe 
battles of the coming days. * 
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The Bafana Bafana flatter to deceive 
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Mark Gfeeson in Bordeaux 


I T HAD the potential to be a 
game of high drama but 
proved a stag? tew difficult 
for South Africa to sneak an 
improbable place In the next 
round of the World Cup. 

If they won handsomely 
against Saudi Arabia and the 
French hosts did the same in 
their match with Denmark in 
Lyon, South Africa had a nar- 
row opportunity to make pro- 
gress in their first appearance 
at the finals. 

But after a promising start 
with Shaun Bartlett firing 
them ahead on IB minutes, it 
turned as sour as the off-field 
events which have beset their 
camp throughout the tourna- 
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ment. South Africa, who ex- 
pelled two players at foe 
weekend following a late- 
night drinking spree and 
have seen frequent alterca- 
tions between the players and 
their temperamental coach 
Philippe Troussier. squan- 
dered a series of further flrst- 
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half chances as their timid 
play reflected their mood. 

Bartlett's goal, brilliantly 
finished from a tight angle, . 
should have set the tone for a 
siege of the Saudi goal, but' 
chances were missed repeat- 
edly. Not even the wake-up 
call of a late first-half penalty, 
when the midfielder Youssef 
Al-Thyniyan went down 
under a challenge Erom Pierre 
Issa, converted by Sami Al- ' 
Jaber for Saudi Arabia's I 
equaliser, could galvanise Ba- 
fana Bafana into a position to 
take advantage of the Danish 
defeat in Lyon. 

A gamble at foe break by 
Troussier. taking off the 
young hero Benni McCarthy 
for the erratic but skilful 
Jerry Sikhosana, proved an 
unconvincing move and there 
was to be farther misfortune 
as Saudi Arabia converted a 
second penalty in the 73rd 
minute to take a 2-1 lead. 

Issa was again Involved, 
wrestling the substitute Ibra- 
him Al-Shahranl to the 
ground for Al-Thyniyan to 
put the Saudis ahead. 

A packed Saudi defence, 
combined with some poor last 
touches from the South Afri- 
cans. saw raid after raid 
repulsed. And as the game 
wore on, so the task became 
easier for a Saudi back four 
where Abdullah Zubramawi 
was oustonding in a sweeping 
role. 

That South Africa managed 
to get an injury-time equalis- 
er, again a penalty after Hus 


sain SuJaimani brought down 
Sikhosana, was scant consola- 
tion for a team with big hopes 
but not enough heart. 

Despite Bartlett's conver- 
sion or that last-gasp kick 
South Africa could not avoid 
the fact they had blown a brfl- 
liant opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the folklore of the 
World Cup. There is now sure 


to be massive post-mortems 
in a country desperate for 
some success in the sport fol- 
lowed by the vast majority. 
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Group D: Spain 6 Bulgaria 1 

Too little 
too late as 
Spain pack 
their bags 


real# 

wtren^f 


Javier Clemente's 
side served only to 
disappoint, writes 
Ian Ross in Lens 


A T last a Spanish vic- 
tory but to the agony 
of their many 
backers it was too lit- 
tle, too late. 

Despite overcoming Bul- 
garia in emphatic fashion 
here last night, Spain were to 
be undone by events in Tou- 
lonse, Paraguay’s victory 
over a depleted Nigeria end- 
ing their brief and indistin- 
guisbed World Cup 
adventure. 

And so, on Sunday, it will 
be the South Americans who 
wfll make their way to the 
scene of Spain's agony last 
night to contest a place in the 
quarterfinals with the host 
nation, France. To suggest 
that the French will be de- 
lighted would be to under- 
state things 

The splendid fare served up 
during the meeting of Ger- 
many and Yugoslavia apart, 
hens has not been blessed 
wife games which linger in 
the memory. But here was an 
occasion where the tension 
was 'acute, more mind game 
dun mere football match. 

tt was a curious scenario, 
two teams who bad been ex- 
pected to make light work of 
the tournaments first phase 


figh t i n g over the scraps on 
offer as Group D reached a 
memorable last supper. 
Spain's inability to make an y 
impression before last night 
was perhaps more baffling 
than Bulgaria's failure to 
score in either of their open- 
ing fixtures. 

Much smart money had 
been placed on Javier Cle- 
mente’s side to win the World 
Cup. a tact which supports 
the theory that whether he 
earns and spends his money 
in Madrid or Liverpool, Joe 
Punter is an ill-informed. Hay, 
dreaming optimist. 

Clemente’s side are good, 
occasionally wonderfiil, but 
they too readily embrace di- 
saster as they go about under- 
achieving. It is a fetal flaw 
which may yet provide an 
ugly footnote to Clemente’s 
six-year reign. 

Spain began much the 
brighter, their nerves slightly 
less pronounced. Their foot- 
ball hardly flowed as in days 
of old but with Sergi a con- 
stant menace down the left 
flank, Bulgaria found them- 
selves walking a tightrope. 
Their balance was not good; 
they were to slip down and 
place one foot in the abyss as 
early as the sixth minute. 

Luis Enrique was the archi- 
tect, skipping delicately into 
the penalty area to simply ask 
for some form of challenge. 
Predictably, the Bulgarians 
could not resist, Ivallo Yor- 
danov steaming in as Luis En- 
rique began to disappear from 
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Close enco u nter . . . Spain's Fernando Hierro, left, disputes possession with Georgi Bachev last night rabh moghrabi 


view. The penalty award was 
uncontested and with a firm 
thump, Fernando Hierro pre- 
sented Spain with a deserved 
lead and the tournament with 
its 100th goaL 

Bulgaria would have been 
expected to draw strength 
from adversity but they chose , 
instead to sulk, reducing an I 
already thin workrate. Sens- 
ing that, even at this early 
stage, the game was there for 
the taking. Spain swept for- 
wards to hunt a second goal. 

Their sense of adventure 
was to be rewarded after 18 
minutes when Bulgaria suc- 
cumbed again. Luis Enrique 
exchanged passes with Joseba 


Etxeberia before steering in a 
delicate low shot which 
clipped the inside of the Car 
post before finding its mark. 

Spain could have ended all 
the arguments long before the 
interval had Fernando Mar- 
ientes' pity for Bulgaria not 
manifested itself in a series of 
quite awful misses, three 
headers from close range one 
of which did at least strike 
the face of the crossbar. 

But Morientes was to laugh 
loudest eight minutes into the 
second half when he scored 
splendidly with a crisp drive 
after collecting another tell- 
ing Luis Enrique pass from 
central midfield 


And then, astonishingly, 
Bulgaria began to play. Four 
minutes after Morientes’ goal 
Spain’s advantage was cut, 
Emil Kostadinov pirouetting 1 
before smashing a drive in off 
the inside at a post 

As quickly as they had 
penned it Spain had totally 
lost the plot and as the game 
began to open up the prospect 
of Bulgaria confounding logic 
by way of a stirring, remark- 
able revival was very much 
alive. 

But Morientes was to guar- 
antee a Spanish victory with 
his second goal of the game, 
10 minutes from time, when 
he swept around the Bulgar- 


ian goalkeeper Zdravko 
Zdravkov to score from close 
range. 

hi the end it wasn’t to mat- 
ter, but the goals kept coming 
for Spain. With two mbmtpc 
remaining the substitute 
Kiko rose to bead home a cor- 
ner via the shoulder of the 
goalkeeper Zdravkov and in , 
injury time he added a sixth, 
capitalising after a defensive 
slip by the blundering 
Bulgarians. 

SUBSTITUTIONS Spa Ini Raul far 
Bxebartft. STmln: Kiko lor Attoroo, 66: 
Quarrera lor Luts Enrique, 70. 

S^arte Penev lor Konkov, antfn; inov 
tor Statcnfc ov. 45.- Mrteiov for Balakov. 80: . 
MWII ) Spate Aguiiara. Guorroro. 
Mgnto Panov. Bactwv. 
nwilllli If Van dar Ende (HoflaiKf). 


Blatter flags but 
blows no whistle 


1W 


— mfc TaButire 

S EFP BLATTER yester- 
day became involved in 
the controversies that 
cost Cameroon and Morocco 
places in the second round. 
The president of Fife, foot- 
ball’s world governing body, 
refused to condemn the offi- 
cials In question but did meet 
with fee chairman of fee ref- 
erees' comittee David Will. 

"I don’t want to make any 
commentary but I want to 
dear up a few points,” Blat- 
ter said before the meeting. 
“We must look into the inci- 
dents and draw up the neces- 
sary conclusions.” 

His Intervention followed 
fee furore after Cameroon 
bad two goals disallowed «nrf 
two men sent off in Tuesday's 
l-l draw with Chile; a match ! 
they needed to win. Later 
Norway beat Brazil 2-1 with 
s' hotly disputed penalty 
which, in. turn, eliminated 
Morocco. 

Laszlo Vagner of Hungary 
disallowed two Francois 
Omam-Biyik goals in the 
Chile match and in the Brazil 
game the US official Esfen- 
dlar Bahannast’s penalty 


award presented Norway 
with a second-round game in 
Marseille against Italy. 

•*We are confident the ref- 
erees take their decisions in 
good faith, and those deci- 
sions are definitive,” said 
Keith Cooper, a Fife spokes- 
man who added that there 
had been no offica! protests. 

“It is unfortunate that 
those errors, if errors they 
were — it’s not for me to say 
they were errors, but if they 
were considered to be errors 
by some — had the conse- 
quences that they had.” 

He also ruled out the use of 
video replays. “That’s out of 
the question. Until technol- 
ogy comes up with a fool- 
proof system we won’t use 
it.” 

After examples erf poor refer- 
eeing during Italia 90, Blatter, 
then Fife's general secretary, 
said that by the time erf the 
1998 World Cup all referees 
should be professional, but 
that Is still not fee case. 

Daniel Passa r efla, mean- 
while, wfll step down as Ar- 
gentina's coach after the 
World Cup. “He already said 
he would leave when we were 
qualifying for France 98,” a 
spokesman said. 
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Group D: Nigeria 1 Paraguay 3 

Paraguay get 
the last laugh 
in a farce 


Martin Thorpe tn Toulouse 


A GAME laced with 
controversy over Ni- 
geria's team selec- 
tion saw Paraguay 
pull off a surprise victory 
over the already-qualified 
Africans last night. 

The South Americans 
now go through to the 
second round where they 
meet the hosts France but it 
almost certain that Spain, 
pushed out of second place 
by this result, will protest 
over the weakened side 
which Nigeria fielded here. 

As the group winners 
they already knew they 
will be playing Denmark in 
the second round at Stade 
de France on Sunday. No 
fewer than seven players 
were missing from the 11 
who began their last game, 
against Bulgaria, including 
Daniel Amokachl who was 
injured in the warm-up. 

In fact it was Bulgaria, 
after their 1-0 defeat at the 
bands of the Africans, who 
voiced the first anxieties 
about Nigeria resting play- 
ers and to which a team ; 
spokesman replied in dig- . 
nantly: “People should not 
cry wolf where none exist” 
Although Paraguay took 
the lead after only 52 
seconds, their first goal In 
these finals, Nigeria hit 
back with a typically mes- 
meric burst of attacking 
football which produced 
one goal and would have 
added three more but for 
the familiar skills of Para- 
guay's goalkeeper, captain 
and totem. Jose Luis 
Chllavert 

That Paraguay goal 
caught the Nigerian de- 
fence cold. Francisco Arce 
swung in a free-kick from 
the right of the area and 
Celso Ayala rose unmarked 
to head home powerfully 
from close range. 

Stung into action. Nigeria 
hit hack. On 10 minutes Au- 
gustine Eguavoen saw a 
header cleared off the line 
then 30 seconds later the 
Group D winners equal- 
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ised. Nwankwo Kano fed 
Tyani Babangida down the 
left, the winger cut into the 
area and witb a flick of his 
foot set up Wilson Oruma 
for a shot which fizzed past 
Cbilavert. 

But the goalkeeper’s bril- 
liance then saved his side — 
not for the first time. He got 
a hand to Sunday Ollseb's 
top-corner bound shot; 
pushed away Taribo West's 
close-range header from 
the resultant corner; then 
used his feet to block a 
fierce shot from Rashidi 
Yefcinl. 

Paraguay then had a goal 
disallowed for offside and 
Jose Cardoza went close 
near to half-time. But the 
first 45 minutes were 
Nigeria’s. 

Given a half-time score of 
2-0 to Spain in the Bulgaria 
game, Paraguay emerged 
for the restart knowing 
that a draw was no longer 
any use for their qualifica- 
tion hopes. To reach the 
second round for the 
second time in their his- 
tory, they realised they 
now needed to win. 

Their urgency at the be- 
ginning of the half told the 
tale. In the first 10 minutes 
Miguel Benitez. Hugo Brt- 
zuela and Carlos Gamarra 
all went close. 

Then, urged on by the bel- 
lowing Chllavert and 
helped by a disinterested 
Nigeria, Paraguay took the 
lead in st unning fashion. 
After 59 minutes Benitez 
picked up a pass just out- 
side the Nigerian area and 
despite having the sizeable 
bulk of West standing di- 
rectly in front of him , un- 
corked a right-foot shot 
with too much dip and pace 
for the diving Peter Rufai. 

Concerns about Nigeria’s 
team selection were sud- 
denly alive again. Jose Car- 
dozo added a third three 
minutes from time to add 
insult to Spain's injnry. 

SUBSTITUTIONS MoortH Ofcpara for 
Olboh. h-t George f °r Online. EBmin. 
hnwn Yogros lor Canlza. 66: Acuna 
tor Benitez. 58; Roles to* Brtzuela, 78. 
WWP Wpi i i to i Eguavoen, litUn- 
RU-BMEZr P LfivPraserl (Thailand). 
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France 98 



Bad news for egalitarians as plucky upstarts are 
ordered back below stairs by football’s 





O N THE bus coming 
away from Stacie 
Mosson In Montpel- 
lier after Bulgaria's 
draw with Paraguay, a rotund 
middle-aged man with a Para- 
guayan flag painted on each 
jowl and a red, white and blue 

top hat surprisingly 
announced himself to be a 
Belgian. “In every World Cup, 
I follow the less well-known 


nations," he declared cheer- 
fly. As if to prove this was no 
idle boast, he promptly 
removed his topper and 
replaced it with a panama, the 
broad band oF which pledged 
allegianc e to the Bafena 
Bafana. “The opening round," 
he said, “is the time of the 
little teams." 

The Belgian's assessment, 
made when the competition 
was just three days and five 
games old, has proved more 
accurate than he perhaps 
intended . If he is still commit- 
ted to supporting the relative 
unknowns, then he is going to 
be starved of football when the 
second stage begins on Satur- 
day. In the past fortnight any- 
one who imagined that the 


current diche about there 
being “no easy games at inter- 
national level any more" and 
pointed to the emergence of a 
classless football society has 
been forced to rethink. 

France 98 has delivered 
fewer telling blows to the 
social status quo than the 
average Barbara Cartland 
novel. So far Spain and Brazil 
are the only seeded countries 
to be beaten and neitberof 
these results quite ranks, on 
football’s Richter scale of 
shocks, with the win by the 
United States over England in 
1950 nor Cameroon's defeat of 
Argentina 40 years later. 

Nigeria are a very good 
side, after all, and the Spanish 
do have an unenviable habit 


of arriving at major tourna- 
ments as dark horses only to 
reveal themselves as old nags 
when they leave the starting 
stalls. Norway’s Dans, mean- 
while, have been solemnly 
confident of victory over the 
World Cup holders ever since 
the draw was made. 

Rather than furthering 
egalitarian progress, this has 
been a World Cup In which 
those plucky upstarts who 
foresaw an opportunity for ad- 
vancement have been rudely 
ordered back below stairs by 
the game’s upper class. The 
newcomers Jamaica have 
been brutally dealt with by 
Croatia and Argentina (a 
cause of some relief among 
those of us who have come to 


Scotland’s coming home: Where did it all go wrong? 



The crying game . . . it’s all too much for one supporter as Scotland uphold a tradition of early departures tom jenkins 


Tale of 
the tape 
against 
Morocco 



Booth 
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regard the overworked phrase 
Reggae Boyz in much the same 
way a centipede might a bout 
of athlete's foot); South Korea, 
who saw their results last 
time round as a sign of pro- 
gress , have shipped eight 
goals in two matches and . 

sacked their coach, Cha Bum- 
Kun: the Indomitable Lions of 
Cameroon have picked up 
more red cards than points. 


E ven the unlucky Mo- 
roccans were put ' 
firmly in their place by 
Brazil. Set against 
such performances, Japan's 
brace of 1-0 defeats seems like 
a minor triumph. 

At Stade Lescure in Bor- 
deaux yesterday, Saudi Ara- 


bia missed the last chance of 
becoming a team of first- 
timers to make it into the 
second round when they drew 
with South Africa. On paper 
at least, the men from "The 
Land of 5.000 Princes" have _ 

the most experienced squad in 

the finals. The starting line-up 
in Bordeaux included six play- 
ers with more than 80 interna- 
tional caps. In the Saudi team, 
Hamzab Saleh, who was mak- 
ing his 40th appearance for his 
country, probably still 

regards himself as a new boy. 

Thin gs have not gone quite 
as planned, however. In this 
World Cup, tor once, it has not 
always been the better estab- 
lished football nations who 
have been guilty of taking the 


opposition too Ughtiy-7*^* 
are signs that the Saudi Ara- 
bian squad's isolation, im- 
posed on It by the national FA 

who insist on their top players 

remaining based at home, may 
have raised toe players' view 
of their own abilities falsely 
high. Certainly they seem a 

long way from matching 

Prince Waleed Bin BaderBm 
Saud's dream of a top-10 Fna 
ranking within the decade. 

In South Africa, football has 
also been affected by being cut 

off from the rest of the w<H3cL 
During the years of apartheid 

the game there went off at a 

tangent developing a style 

which placed almost as much 
value on dribbling and trick- 
ery as on goals. Vestigps of this 


atfll remain. South Africa pas- 
sessesone of the mostalriiral ' 
teams m toe tounaaniSrt, but .. 
the tendency of playerssudras 
HelmanMUiatetetotrytobeat 
cme opponent too many seme- 


II Peter Beagriee.-. 

South Africa seem likely to. 


Saudi Arabia If fteii* football 
authorities could beperSuafed 
to relax a policy of splendid , . 
isolation. For the more immedi- 
ate future toe Belgianon'toe ■■ .. 
bus wm pin his hopes cmlran 
beatingGennanytonl^bL' 

• A collection qf HarryPear- . 
son's writing on the WorldCup 
will appear tn the August issue 
Of When Saturday Comes ' 


Brown defiant after 


another campaign 
crumbles to dust 


Patrick Glenn on the latest chapter in the Tartan Army’s tale of 
great expectations which yielded only further disappointment 


A RALLYING call from 
Craig Brown accom- 
panied Scotland's 
retreat from France 
yesterday in the wake or an- 
other early exit from the 
World Cup. “There’s no need 
to be despondent," the man- 
ager said. “We lost a game of 
football against Morocco but 
we played well enough in the 
other two matches to con- 
vince anyone that there la 
still a future. 

“Alex Miller [the assistant 
manager] and I will sit down 
at the start or the season and 
examine our resources, see If 
we can change things for the 
European Championship, see 
if the promising younger 
players are continuing their 
progress and whether they 
can be assimilated. 

“I'm still convinced that if 
vre had enjoyed a break in 
any of the games we played, 
and with a little better con- 
centration in the last match 
especially, we would have 
competed seriously for quali- 
fication for the second round. 

“As it has turned out the 
Fifa rankings in our group 
have proved to be accurate. 
Brazil were rated No. I, Nor- 
way No. 7 and Morocco 
No. 11, where we were behind 
all three. 

"Of course there are little 
concerns, especially in attack. 
We tend to go into forward 
areas hoping to score rather 


than expecting to. If we had 
somebody like Brian Lau- 
drop, for example, it would 
transform our team." 

That may well be but the 
past cannot be dismissed 
lightly. Scotland are football's 
equivalent of a mercenary 
gang, involved in short cam- 
paigns then moving on to the 
next skirmish. In spite of me- 
ticulous planning their mis- 
sions usually end in failure. 

Perhaps the most surprising 


quality for the second round 
for toe first time In eight 
attempts. 

Brown had been disturbed 
by over-confidence among 
his players. “There's too 
much euphoria around." he 
said the day before the game. 
“We have to calm things 
down. We can't have our play- 
ers forgetting that Morocco 
are a better footballing side 
than Norway and should have 
beaten them." There was 


‘We tend to go into forward areas hoping 
to score rather than expecting to’ 


element of their latest venture 
is that it should have been ac- 
companied by such high ex- 
pectations of success. Before 
the 3-0 defeat by Morocco in 
Saint Etienne on Tuesday 
night it was widely assumed 
that the North Africans would 
present a less formidable ob- 
stacle than Brazil and Nor- 
way, whom toe Scots bad 
more than matched in the two 
previous Group A games even 
if the results a defeat and 
draw — had been tinged by 
misfortune. 

It was also supposed that 
Brazil would comfortably 
take care of a stolid Norway 
side, leaving the Scots proba- 
bly needing only a draw to 


enough evidence at the Stade 
GeoEfroy Guichard to suggest 
that the manager’s warning 
had not been taken. 

With Tom Boyd and David 
Weir off colour in defence, 
leaving the normally reliable 
Colin Hendry cruelly exposed 
to the deadly incisive running 
of Salaheddine Bassir and Ab- 
del jilil Hadda, the Scots were 
nakedly vulnerable. Jackie 
McNamara and Christian 
Dailly In the wide positions 
were also largely ineffective 
and that was too many play- 
ers below par on a night 
when, as John Collins had 
said, overall excellence was 
required. 

The first-half opener from 


Bassir, who would complete a 
double five minutes from toe 
end. and the goal from Hadda 
in the 47th minute ended an 
Scottish hopes. 

Craig Burley, moved to 
midfield to capitalise on his 
solid finishing, promised 
much when he moved for- 
ward and forced the Moroc- 
can goalkeeper Drlss Ben- 
zekri to save from several 
well-placed drives. But 'his 
contribution ended in the 
54th minute when- he was 
red-carded for a frightening 
tackle from behind on Bassir. 

This latest trip to toe World 
Cup demonstrated once again 
the wisdom of trying to build 
a new team after each major 
championship. The manager 
has always preached toe need 
for reconstruction after each 
major engagement but recog- 
nises the difficulties with a 
small country such as Scot- 
land and limited resources. 

There is also a problem 
with time as one major cam- 
paign follows toe other al- 
most seamlessly. The Scots’ 
next assignment, the Euro- 
pean Championship qualify- 
ing series, begins in Septem- 
ber with a trip to Lithuania 

The squad’s departure from 
Marseille yesterday was a 
hurtful irony, as they had 
hqped to meet Italy at toe 
Stade velodrome there on Sat- 
urday, but Brown remained in 
typically philosophical mood: 
“We may be short of genuine 
world dass but not that short 
and we can look forward to the 
European qualifiers with some 
op timism " 


Group F: Germany v Iran 


Vogts of no confidence 


Martin Thorpe In Toulouse 


O N THE pitch Ger- 
many have struggled 
to create any threat. 
Off, it has been a different 
story. 

Not only did their coach 
EertS Vogts threaten to quit 
on Monday but yesterday 
the players met without 
him to discuss the unim- 
pressive win over the 
United States and the 
equally worrying 2-2 draw 
with Yugoslavia. 

Germany go into this 
afternoon's crucial group 
game with Iran needing a 
draw or win to qualify, but 
also a performance to sat- 
isfy their critics. 

Jfrrgen Klinsmann led 
the meeting, which may 
remind the German Foot- 
ball Federation (DFB) that 
It has a replacement leader 
in its ranks should Vogts 
jump or be pushed. 

Certainly Vogts Is a wor- 
ried man. After an uncon- 


vincing qualifying campaign 
he wrote to every player tell- 
ing them to get their act 
together. But the message 
obviously did not get 
through. After the Yugosla- 
via game he accused toe 
team of forgetting they were 
playing in the World Cup. 

When on Sunday the DFB 
suggested the team might 
pull out of the tournament 
after German thugs In Lens 
left a French policeman in a 
coma, Vogts threatened to 
quit In protest. Cynics said 
he actually wanted guaran- 
tees about his position after 
the World Cup. 


The ins and otrts 


GERMANY and Yugoslavia 
both need only a draw to 
qualify for the second round. 
Iran need to beat Germany; a 
draw would leave them de- 
pendent on the United States 
overcoming Yugoslavia by 
more than one goal. The US 
cannot go through. 


Certainly several players 
have disappointed Vogts, 
notably inexperienced ones 
such as Jens Jeremies and 
Dietmar Hamann. So the 
37-year-old Lothar Matth- 
ftus, whose career seemed 
over three years ago. will 
start against Iran. Vogts 
also Indicated that the ex- 
perienced midfielder 
Thomas Helmer, back from 
injury, would play. 

The way Germany sal- 
vaged a draw against Yugo- 
slavia after being 2-0 down 
suggests that they still have 
the ability to get a result 
when they need one. But 
Iran also hope to qualify. 
Now a place in history Is 
within their grasp: a win 
over Germany today would 
prevent the three-times 
World Cup winners from go- 
ing beyond the first round 
for the first time in 60 years. 
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US v Yugoslavia 


Lalas lashes 
‘masterplan’ 


A MUTINOUS mood has 
#%settled on toe Brittany 


training camp of the United 
States, playing only for pride 
against Yugoslavia in Nantes 
this evening, and Alexi Lalas, 
a cornerstone of the USA 94 
team, has become the com- 
plainer-in-chieC. 

The former Padova de- 
fender, who has yet to appear 
in France 98, was particularly 
critical of the US coach Steve 
Sampson's indecision: "If this 
was the master plan , good 
God, it was pretty masterful" 
The Yugoslavia-born Preki 
Radosavljevic added: “I was 
expecting to play but it 
doesn't look like It now. For 
two years I was never really 
given a fair shot." 

The US Soccer Federation's 
president Alan Rothenberg 
said it would be reassessing 
whether Sampson was. “the 
right man”. . 
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(Today. 1030). 


but Lara 

still 

grave 


E^ESaza 


S COTLAND succeeded 
famously but Brian 
Lara failed miserably 
again to yesterday's first- 
round m a t ches. The Scots 
best Worcestershire by four 
runs in Edinburgh while the 
out-of-form Lara was bowled 
for a duck by a 22-year-old. 
graduate from Carrickfergus 
during Warwickshire's match 
against Ireland at Edgbaston. 

Three times in this season’s 
B &H Cup the Scots h«rf win- 
ning positions snatched from 
their grasp by the county pro- 
'fessionals and it looked as if 
the same might happen a gain 
when, having reduced thgir 
opponents to 98 for six, they 

saw Stuart Lampitt and 
Gavin Baynes put Worcester- 
shire back on course with a 
stand of 131. 

However, this t»ma Scot- 
land, having scored 244 for 
six, had more runs to play 
with and the county side 
buckled as the 24-year-old 
seamer Craig Wright took 
five for 23. 

Lara was undone first ball 
after tea when he raced down 
the wicket to th«» off- spinner 
Kyle McCaDen; it was his 
fourth dock of the season and 
the third in his last four 
, innings. 

Nick Knight rode to the 
rescue with an unbeaten 148 
that steered Warwickshire to 
302 fix' five and when play 
ended for the day Ireland 
were 16 fbr no wicket. 

- Lancashire collapsed for 
die second consecutive cup 
.fie to leave Sussex with a 
chance of knocking them out 
of the NatWest fbr the second 
-consecutive year. The roof falls in . . . and : 

Lancashire, beaten by 

= Norfolk v Durham 

reached 134 fbr one but were 

dismissed in the 52nd over for I 

210. This was uncannily simi- rj fl rj 

lar to their performance in L^ V«/ V./ 1 III 
the B & H quarter-final 
against Surrey at The Oval 

last month. ■■ ■ — 

' Mike Atherton yesterday **® ie Selvejr at Laknhan 
laid firm foundations with a 

SOhafi half-century and Andy IT IS that time of y< 
FUntoffhit a quick 35, but Ja- I again. The prehmim 
son Lewry transformed the I matches of the NatW 
match when he had Atherton Trophy are comity crick< 
.caught behind and John equivalent of Henman e 
Crawley and Nefi Fairbrofher Busedski coming 
superbly snapped up by against a thrusting yoc 
Michael Bevan at slip. wild card with someth] 

Sussex, however, were u to prove in Wlmbledo 
for two by the close. first round. It tests I 

Essex, the holders, began resolve: win audit was m 
their defence with a crushing expected, lose and y 
10-wicket victory over Chesh- weep alone, 
ire, for whom Zimbabwe’s Cricketers can be pa 
(hunt Flower scored only noid about these gam 
eight as his. side were dis- particularly those stag 
missed fbr 92. on the unfamiliar, ofl 
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QWWhlMUiwbSnaefclMon O 

J P Sxatahaason e Lamb b FoiaMw o 

-R ASmftftnoloul 144 

PR Wtutakarc&bFOrabaw O 

tAN AymaabScsO n 

N A U UcLoUt C Rtmoul b Pyman 33 

A D ktascasvfiftBB ncxoul 30 

Extras (tbfl. wlX nblO) 38 


Total (tarS SO owaoi) 311 

M of wkMO 0.0.0.170.3*1. 

DM not bod M Kaoeh. S O Utfal. K D 

Jamas. C A Connor. 

■■iiiiRiqi ShacUMoa 1S-3-1B-1: Forahaw 

9-3-SB-e P»« 13-3-aS-ft Scoo 
13-0-S9-1; Pytnaa 12-0-01-1: Fsrralra 
3-0-26-a 




--siKvsrs 

.318 


'J JE Hardy no> out SO 

L 0 Famura c Aymoo b McLean 7 

TWRieitimsb Connor 14 

SWORInisvIUwb Connor O 

M Swarbrtcfc not out 8 

Extras (ibl. t*4) 8 

Tom (tor 3 . i3o*ara) si 

M or wlafcoMi 23. 44 . 44. 

To Ira R j ScotL tT C Z Lamb. R Pyman. 

V J PiKa, S M FOrahaw. J H SttocUoton. 
S e wOnpi McLaan 3-0-17-1; Connor 
8 - 2 - 12 - 2 ; Uascnranbaa 4-0-21-0. 


(Today. 1030). 


P VBimmoranoiwfl 10 

] J Sutcjma c Doan b Horafaii — 1 

B F Smnn si Hum pnrl ns b Potter 3 

A HatUD c Potter b Rictiardnon 

v J WMis c HumpnrlBs b Ponar 

IP A Ninon not out 

Extras (ns. w IS. noilfl — 3 

Total (lor 4 . 37S owre) 1 * 

Paa of wMkotai 39. 148. 1 H. 1S7. 

□Id not bob D L Madefy, *C C Lewis. D 
WWiamaon. A D Muilally. HT Branson. 
S m o Ohii Richardson Horatau 

Baden 5^-0-46-ft MomtXe 
4-0-39-0: Patter 9-2-30-8: H^vay 



The roof falls in... and Norfolk’s David.Thomas is bowled for 59 by Neil Killeen yesterday photck»aph: 


FRANK BARON 


Boon helps trump the wild cards 


— Ike S o lv o y at Lafcenham 


I T IS that time of year 
again. The preliminary 
matches of the NatWest 
Trophy are county cricket’s 
equivalent of Henman and 
Busedski coming np 
against a thrusting young 
wild card with something 
to prove In Wimbledon’s 
first round. It tests the 
resolve: win and it was only 
expected, lose and yon 
weep alone. 

Cricketers can be para- 
noid about these games, 
particularly those staged 
on the unfamiliar, often 


slow dub pitches around 
the shires, where the 
strokeplay is Inhibited, 
pace negated and the dfb- 
bly-dobbly bowler reigns 
supreme. But although 
tremors occur — witness 
Norfolk’s at Edgbaston last 
year when Warwickshire 
were reduced to 25 for six 
— the counties tend to 
carry a get-out-of-jail-free 
card. Only eight times in 25 
years of 60-overs cricket 
has a minnow opened its 
throat and swallowed a 
whale. 

Durham know all about 
that, though. As a Minor 
County they beat Yorkshire 


Hampshire v Dorset 


in 1975, and eight years 
later they beat Derbyshire. 

But now the glantidllers 1 
are giants themselves, and 
Norfolk were never really in 
a position to challenge once 
David Boon had won the 
toss and, with a side loaded 
with batting, put them in. 

A second-wicket stand of 
52 held Durham up but 
Nicky Phillips twirled 
through his dozen overs of 
off-spin for only 16 runs, 
boundaries dried up for an 
hour after lunch and it was 
not until the last portion of 
the innings, when David 
and Mark Thomas, uncle 
and nephew, suddenly 


Devon v Yorkshire 


upped gear that the bowl- 
ing was put underpressure. 

Thomas the elder, . the 
player-coach, made 59 and 
the younger a vigorous 26 
from 19 balls Including a 
brace each of sixes and 
fonrs, adding 57 in six 
overs for the seventh 
wicket as Norfolk reached 
198 for eight. 

It was no challenge. Jona- 
than Lewis and John Mor- 
ris went cheaply and Mike 
Roseberry turned an ankle. 
But Boon and Nick Speak 
took their third-wicket 
partnership to 148 to see 
Durham home with just 
under six overs to spare. 


DM roc tab P D CoMnaooMl. fll P 
SpeiflhL N C Phillip*. M M Batts. N KHleon. 
J Wood. 

Bo-Bop Nawman 8-3-27-0; Bradshaw 
9-4—19-1; Goldsmith 12-2-42-1; M W 
Thomas 1 1.1-1-40-0; Bailey S-O-eS-O; D R 
Thomas 4-0-17-0; Rogsrs 5-0-27-0. 


Essex won By tan wtchatt. 


PRJ Bryson tbw b Bott O 

G Flower cRolUns b Cowan B 

JD Bean cKussabtb Cowan s 

‘I Coekualn tbw b bant 4 

SC WwdkacPrichanlb Irani — . 10 

R G Hgnotl c S G Law b Irani 3 

N D Cross run out — O 

S A Stonaman not ant IS 

tS Bramftail c Hussain b Such — S 

SW Hampsonc Irani b Such O 

A J Murphy c RolBns b lion to 

Extras (ML IblO. wlO. nb6) 34 

Total (38.5 onrs) »3 

Pal of wkritem 0, 17. 23. 54.82. 85.88, 

70. 78. 

■n a rtbii UoB 15-2-23-2; Cowan 
5-0-1E-2;SG Law S-1-12-0: Irani 
10-4-13-3; Such 9-3-10-2. 


P J Prichard not out — 88 

DDJRobtnaon notout 37 

Extras w2 nb2 — , , ., 4 

Total (tor 0, 24.5 ovsis) 88 

DM oeC tab N HiBsaln. S G Law. R C 
Irani. A P Grayson, R J Rodins. 

D R Law. A P Cowan. U C Itott P U Such. 
■oai8o ai Murphy 7-1-22-0; Stonsman 
8-0-27-0: Hampson 7-1-324; Wundka 
15-0-15-0; Flower T-V-O-Ol 


tR J Warren not out O 

R J BaUay not out — — . 4 

Extras (tol. wl) S 

Total (tor 0.3 overs) • 

To hod M B Loye. *K M Curran, A L Pon- 
barthy. D J G Saws. TC WUtoa J N 
Snapo. J P Taylor. D E Malcolm. F A Rosa. 
Bowflngt Smith 2-0-2-0: Walsh 1-O-3-0. 


Old Tnffeadi (Today. 1030). 

LAMCASHRS 

M A Adtanon c Humphrtaa b Lawry — 83 

A FWmrfle Jarvis bRoUnson. 08 

"TJPCrawUiyc Bovan b Lawry — 33 

N H Falrtxothar c Bevan b Levy — 7 

GDUoyd notout 39 

MWattonson tow b Jarvis 7 

ID Austin UKJrUoy 3 

G Yates b Klrtley 7 

QChapplac Adams bJarvts 1 

PJ Marline Khan 0 Lawry 13 

RJ Groan cttomphrlaab Bavan O 
Extras (DM, wi7.nM} as 

Total (51.3 overs] 210 

FMIafwletoataifie.134.ia8. 142.188, 
187.177,179.203. 

B ow U nwi Lewry 12-0-42-4; KlrDay 

9- 1-38-2: RoUnsO0 10-2-36-1: Jarvis 

10- 040-2: Bovan 10J-0-40-1. 

JJmfpelrai b Austin 1 

W G Khan c Atherton b Martin 3 

R J ICrttey not c&4 8 

Extras (S)1. w2)-_ 3 

Tout (tor 2. 5 overs) 1 1 

PBSof skMal. 11. 

To faab X J Adams. M G Bevan. m New- 
ell, N R Taylor. P W Jarvto. IS Humphries, 
j D Lewry. M A Robinson. 

RnnU iu Martin 3-0-O-1. Austin 2- 1—1—1. 


(Today. 10J0). 


N V Knight not out 4 143 

NMKSmtticDunlopbMoCallen si 

-8 C Lara b McC alien o 

D P Ostler c Davy t> Gillespie 30 

TL Penney c Ruthertord b Gillespie _ 7 

DL Hemp c Rutherford bHaosI ay 48 

AFGiiesnotaut 3 

Extras (Ib13. W7. nD2) — 31 

Total (tor X 00 overt) MX 

Mi of aMda SB. 100. 157. 184.291 
DM wet had G Welch. IK J Plpar. G C 
Sman. T A Mutton. 

■eadkv Cooke 12-0-S8-0; EaglBson 
12-1-S3-ft Davy 8-VS3-0; Hanoi ay 
11-0-65-1; Mcdallen 12-1-45-2; Gillespie 


M W GetUng Ibw b Radford 4 

JL Longer riot out 114 

"M R Ramprahash c Rndtord 

bBorougna 17 

O A Shan c Harding D Humphrtaa 37 

PNWBBkesnotout 181 

Extras (lb8.wll.nM) 38 

Total (tor 3. 45.4 ovara) 218 

P— gfwt r to.l ai 1 B.flg. 1 B 2 . 

Did oot bad ffC R Brown. K P Dutch. R L 
Johneon, J P Hewln. ARC Fraser. T F 
Bloomfield. 

■e s top Radtord 7-0-24-1; Humphries 
12- 1-03-1; Boidughs THM8-1; Coapor 
11 A-0-83-0: Harding 4-0-27-0. 


Tw a itnm Somerset won by Ian wfekats. 
HOttASD 

R Bradley c Lattiwell b Uushtaq 31 

B Zulderant c Turner b Jones 13 

DBaidiere Ahmed b Jonas 8 

KJ van Noortwipi b Muahtaq 8 

T ds Leeds c Harden b Caddlck . 18 

C Millar Ibw hMuattaq 4 

D Ri|kans ibw b Roaa — 13 

R Lafetwra b Mustaaq o 

L Bolder not out - 1 

A Khan c Lattiwell b Mushtaq — 11 

tJSOtitBC Burns bRoae O 

Extras llbS. wO. rag 80 

Total (482 overs) 117 

Mi 18. 42. 54. 82. B8. B7, 82. 106. 117. 
Bowfhtas Caddlck 10-4-16-1; Roee 
82-4-6-2: Jonas B-l-36-a Trescothlck 
0-0-15-0; UuaMaq 12-4-280; Paraons 
5-1—15-0. 


M Bums not Old — 84 

P C L HoBoway not out 38 

Extras (toB. W2) 8 

Total (tor 0. 17.4 ovars) 120 

DM not faMbR J Harden, M N Ltthwoil. tR 
J Turner. M E Trescottilefc. G O Rose. K A 
Paraons. -Musttwi Atimed. A H Caddlck. P 
S Jonas. 

•owOev Latebvrn 4-0-22-0: Khan 
4-1-24-0; Millar 5-O-35-0; Boutor 
44-0-33-0. 


i (Today. 1030). 


Smith breaks with old ties 


Hutchison quick to make 
mark as Devon go west 




■: ^ li 


Paul Weaver . 

at Boumemouth 

I T WAS easy to slip into nos- 
talgic reverie here yester- 
day as a run-miser named 
. Shaclfletan whirled away in 
the shadow of Dean Park’s 
trees. Except that this was Ju- 
lian, not his father Derek, and 
he was playing against Hamp- 
shire, not for them. 

But his dad would have 
been .proud: Shackleton was 
the only bowler not to take a 
hammering. He was wise 
enpugh to bowl his overs 
straight through at the start 
of the innings but his figures 
of 12-6-18-1 were outstanding, 
particularly for a 46-yeardld. 

Last- season the former 
Gloucestershire bowler 
headed the Minor Counties 
bowling averages for bowlers 
with 20 wickets or more, with 
37 at 1367. - 

- Hampshire’s innings was 


revived by a fourth-wicket 
stand of 179 In 45 overs be- 
tween Robin Smith (144 not 
out) and Adrian Aymes (73). 
Then Smith and Nixon 
McLean hit a merry 65 from 
six overs before Smith and Di- 
mitri Mascarenhas slogged 71 
from the final five, to finish 
with a total of 315 for five. 

It was Smith’s eighth 
NatWest hundred, a record in 
the competition and also his 
third in succession. Be faced 
only 192 deliveries' and in an 
inning s of accelerating vio- 
lence hit 15 fours and four 
sixes. “It was a bit scary early 
on but I'm in the runs at the 
moment and we got into a sit- 
uation where we were able to 
i launch some big blows at foe 
end,” he said. 

Hampshire had last played 
at Bournemouth six years ago 
so their return to this ground 
was a cause for much celebra- 
tion — at least until the 
cricket started. 


Smith won the toss, chose 
to bat and watched miserably 
as three wickets went down 
without a run on the board. 
Suddenly there was excited 
chatter about Dorset becom- 
ing the ninth minnow to beat 
a mighty in the 85 years of 
the Gillette Cup/NatWest 
Trophy. 

Giles White . was Ibw to 
Shackleton as he pushed half- 
forward to the third ball of 
the match , John Stephenson 
was caught behind off Steve 1 
Forshaw in the second deliv- 
ery of the next over, and in 
the fourth Paul Whitaker was 
caught-and-bowled by the 
same bowler. 

That was as good as it got 
for Dorset; when rain finally 
defeated the determined 
efforts of both players and 
umpires to stay on the field 
they were a precarious 51 for 
three after 13 overs and in 
need of an improbable 265 fur- 
ther runs today. 


David Foot at Exmouth 

P LAY did not start until 
half an hour past noon but 
| it was an over by tea. York- 
shire won by nine wickets and 
Devon's captain Peter Roe- 
buck, that post-war theorist of 
Minor Counties cricket, was 
left to rue bucking the tread 
by deciding to bat first. 

Roebuck's tactics have 
often been imaginative but it 
was stm odd reasoning for 
him to allow Yorkshire to let 
their bowlers loose so soon 
after the heavy rain had 
seeped into the sand. 

Devon never remotely came 
to terms with Paul Hutchison, 
the match-award winner on 
his NatWest debut, his fellow 
left-arm seamer Ryan Sidebot- 
to m and Gavin Hamilton as 
the ball moved around and oc- 
casionally lifted. i 

Nick Folland and Keith 
Donohue briefly battled away i 


and Roebuck was technically 
the best and was the last to 
go, to one of David Byas's 
three slip catches. 

But all the best bits came 
from Yorkshire. Byas's was 
the only wicket to fall; 
Michael Vaughan and Matt 
Wood trundled along as the 
kettle was put on. The token 
target of 80 was passed short 
of the 20th over. 

Stuart MacGill had the 
longest bowl and earned due 
respect Byas, perhaps wary 
of the Australian leg-spin- 
ner’s reputed prowess, lasted 
only three bails against bim. 
MacGill played for Tiverton 
Heathcoat last summer when 
he took plenty of wickets but 
ended up being banned for a 
temperamental aberration. 

Now playing for Exmouth on 
Saturdays, he has already rep- 
resented Australia mice and Is 
a strong candidate to take 
over, at least temporarily, 
from Shane Warae if unfit 


S P James c Sanction] b Dalton 

RDBCraftltrarb Hughes 

A Dele ti Slier 

“M P Maynard lira b Roberta 

P A CotteycLartoneb Hughes 

M J Powell b Shor 

TA D Shew c Sher b White 

S D Thomas not out 

Extra* (b5. 1817. wlft nMQ 


Total (tor 7. 80 overa) 373 

FbB of wicketM 1. 124. 1*1. 227. 242. 31ft 
373. 

PM eel tab WSqer Younk, S L WUdn. O 
TParkln. 

B e ■B uie Hughes 10-9-89-2: White 
9-2-35-1; Roberta 8-0-55-1; Sher 

11- 0-77-* Dafttxi 10-1-42-1: Fantham 

12- 0-82-0. 


A R Roberts c Shew bWatWn 11 

WLeridnae&b Thomas 3 

DR Clarke not out 17 

J P Hughee o Crab 30 

Extras (185. v»7) IX 

Total (tors. 19 ovora) 73 

Ml of olcfcatm 14. 27. 73 
To beat D J M Mercer, -PD B Hosra. R N 
Dalton, Z A Sher, A J Fantham, ftJ D Sand- 
tord. M R White. 

Wn w toee waqar 4-1-14-0: wagon 
0-2-17-1: Thornes 5-1-17-1; ParMn 
5-0-19-0; Craft 1-O-V-V 


KWMcCaHen notout — IS 

EC Joyce not out 3 

88 Extras (wi) — i 

... o — 

88 Total (tor 0.11 overt) 18 

— 33 To tab A Patterson, S Smyth, ‘A Dunlop, 

_. 88 P GHIsspie. D Haaaiey. 1A Rutherford. R 
... 4 Eag)SBon.G Cooke. J Davy. 

— , 47 B iw to iw watch 5-B-6-0: Small 4-1-4-0: 

- *8 Smith 1-0-3-O; Munton T-0-4-0. 


i (Today, id-30). 


M P Dowman b M Davtea I 

J E R GalDon b Barak* I 

R T Robinson c Jones 8 Tome < 

•P Johnson cCUtharaa b Barafck • 

GF Archer St Ottheroe b J Davies 

C M Tolley run out 

Pj Franks not out — I 

PA Strang b Barr — I 

1C M W Read not out 

Extras (184, wlO, nbD 1 

Total (tor 7. 80 overt) 31 

Ml of ar fcto e f 100. lift 187. 187, 193. 
227.249. 

DM eot babK P Evas*. RT Bates, 
■ u w fc g i Towee 12-2-50-1; J Davies 
13-M3-1; Barr 12-tWSO-l; Berwick 
12-0-45-2; M Davies 12-0-59-1. 


J 8 G Norman c Want b McCague — 

NTGarisby c PWlBpO b Hooper i 

S A KelMl c Headley bPNiBps _ — 9 
S Mohammed c Hooper 6 Pwaips 

N Mohammed runout J 

BTPDonalane WardbPMUfpe — 

JPTLarhemc WHIksbHeeifley 1 

•Ajar Akhtar not out — — — 9 

T 3 Smith tow b Eathsm 

DF Rate cHeertey 8 Flaming 

Extras (tbB.«A,nb4) a 

Total (tor 9, 80 overa) It 

M aftefctoetK 21. 59, 59. 71. 121. 
122, 127, 163. 

DM eat bad 1C D Durant 
Da wta M Headley 19-8-39-1: McCegue 
12-4-28-1; EaUmiB 12- 1-34-1; Phillips 

7- 2-14-3; Hooper W-V39-1; Ftomtafl 

8- 0-16-1. 


DP Fulton c Durant b Rate — 13 

R W T Key si Durant b AfazAkttar .—. *8 

'TR ward not out — 81 

A P Wells not out — 83 

ExvasIb1.to4.w2.TftS) » 

Total (tor 2. 373 overs) 184 

USB of w t e l rtl S i 34, 34. 

DM eol tat: C L Hooper. U A Eel ham, TS 
C WTIUb, B J PMDpe, M V Renting, M J 
McCegue, D W Headley 
■metal Ajax AkKar 8-1-27-1: Rate 
&-2-SB-1: Lattwm 4-O-W-Oc Bmbh 
6-1-20-61 Donelan 7-0-37-0; N Mobam- 
msd 32-0-23-0. 


A J Jonee not out 7 

M J K Nawbold not out 18 

Extras (wZ) 3 

Total (torO. 11 ovora)- 37 

Te bsto D J LovaU, S H O JenMlto, K M 
Ball. TR I Qltneroe, M Davtee. A D Towm, 
AJLBarr.J Davies. 6 R Berwick. 

D o Wgr Totley 2-0-7-0; Evens 3-T-6-0; 
Bates 4-Vfl-O; Strang 2-1-6-a 


toeedb Yorkshire won by nine wickets. 

DKVOM 

NRGaywoodcBlakeyb Hutchison- 8 
G T J Townsend c McGrath 

b Hutchison . 3 

N A Folland Ibw b Hamilton is 

KAO BerraU c Byes b Hamilton a 

AJPughlbwbttachtoon 4 

*P M Roebuck c Byas b Slhwwood S3 

tA k Hale e Byas t> Hamilton 3 

K Donohue cHakay 8 SMsbottom __ 4 

AC Cattail bSdsbottom o 

S C G MacGIN e Blakey 8 Sldebotom O 

I E Bishop not out 1 

Extras (82. 184, w7, iftS) _________ 15 

Total (283 overs) — 80 

Mb 10. 28, 30. 43, 02. 58, 78.78,78, 
B uw t kriu SOvennod &3-1-14-1: Hutch i- 
eon 12-4-15-3; Sldabottom 4-1-16-3: 
Hamilton 6-0-27-1 


*D Byas Ibw b MacGill 14 

M P Vaughan not out — 38 

MJ Wood not out ss 

Extras (taft nta2) 4 

Total (tor 1,202 ovara) *1 

Ml of wtefcota Z2. 

Su w tato Donohue 5-O-aB-O: Blehop 
7S-0-27-0; MacGill B-V29-1; Cottsm 
02-04-0. 


TW Omb Surrey won by 132 runs. 

smuar 

J D RatdHfe c Sawyer D Scrhrtn 71 

tA J Stswort a Scrtvon 87 

G P Thorpe b Bovfl I 17 

A D Brawn Brw b ScrWen O 

'AJNotfloakaatBurneOOole 34 

I J Ward c Bums b Bavill 18 

B C HOKJaska 8 Bovin S3 

N ShaMd c Sawyer b Cola 13 

M P BtoknaM not out 30 

A J Tudor run out 1 

JE Benjamin not out 8 

Extras (SOL w4. nb2) • 

Total (tor 9. GO ovate) 818 

ftol ef erfehetei 181. 190, 180 204.236. 
255,283.295.303. 

Bmetav Suttven a-O-24-0; Thomas 
10-1-43-0 Harrison 12-0-44-0; Rlndall 
4-0-19-0: Scrtvon 12-0-51-3; Cola 
8-0-57-2; Bovlll 12-0-84-3, 


■J C Harrison c Stewart 6 Shahid 34 

MJnndeUcAJHollloakabBlcknan 48 
RPLartecStawartDBCHolHaaka _ 39 

IN D Burns c BtoknaU b Shahid 2 

PR Sawyer c Stewart 8SC Hantoaka 9 

R B Hurt tow 8 Tudor 18 

TJ A Scrtvon tow 8 Shah Id 3 

A P Cole c Btawartb Tudor — o 

A Thomas cBickneil b Tudor 8 

J N B Bovtti tow t> Tudor O 

M E Sullivan not out 14 

Extras (189. W4. nblO) S3 

Total (4X3 overa) 183 

Mef arfcfcatsi B3. 104. 194, 120 134. 

137, 140. 154. 154. 

Sn e ita a i BlcknaU 8-0-33-1; Benjamin 
7-1-33-0: Tudor 1X3-1-39-4; B C HtX- 
lloako T-Q-BW5 ShatHd 9-1-30-3: A J Hol- 
lloate 2-0-1 MX 


■iMievhi Scotland won by tour rune. 

■coiuMo 

BMW Patterson b Lampitt 71 

B Q Lodde c Rhodes 8 Newport 10 

M J D AiUngham b Lampitt 84 

’G Salmon) run out 27 

R A Parsons e Laathetdsle b Moody- so 
J G Williamson c Laathaniale 

b Moody _ 4 

III Stranger not out SB 

C U Wrtgttt not out 5 

Extras (B>12. wft nb6) 30 

Total (tor ft 60 overa). 344 

Mb 25, 143. 18ft 180. 189. 2Z7. 

DM eot tab 7A Q Davtee. P D Srtintfl, A 
Butt, 

Bwattam Newport 1 1-1-48-1 : Haynao 
8-2-1 D-0; Lampitt 12-1-44-2; Moody 
12-3-55-2: Illingworth 12-0-48-0; Leafftar- 
dale 6-0-29-0. 


WPCWaetonc Persons bBtamdl 8 

A Hatets c Stranger 8 Wright 33 

G A Hick c Davies 8 Wright 30 

T M Moody e Davies b Wright 4 

D A Leathardatee Davies bWHght_. 3 

v 3 SoiaitU e Davlea b Wright 1 

S R Lampitt b WUUamson 84 

GRttoyneabAilln^iom 74 

IS j Rhodes e Butt bWHTiameon 8 

RK Illingworth not out O 

Extras (85, 167. we. nblO) 30 

Total (tor 9. 60 overa) 340 

Mto32. 65. 73. 87. 09. 9a, 229. 236. 240. 
dm eot Mb PJ Newport 
Bewtav Butt 1M-43-0: Stand! 

0-1-38-1; Wright 12-5-23-6; Stranger 
7-0-36-0; AHIngham 1 1-0-43-1; WlUam- 
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Wimbledon 98 



KubW’ 


Moody 
Rios 
falls at 
first 
hurdle 


Richard Jago 

M ARCELO RIOS, the 
Mr Grumpy of the 
tennis circus, went 
out of Wimbledon in suit- 
ably controversial fashion 
when he was beaten in the 
first round yesterday. He 
appeared to give up the 
fight four games before the 
end of a 6-3, 3-6, 7-6, 3-6. 
6-3 defeat by the little- 
known Spaniard Francisco 
Clavet, afterwards agreeing 
that he thought Wimbledon 
was “overrated”. 

The second-seeded Chil- 
ean has often been criti- 
cised for lack of effort, 
notably after a limp perfor- 
mance in the Australian 
Open final in January. He 
now seemed to do little 
more than go through the 
motions after drop ping his 
serve four games before the 
end, bouncing his racket 
moodily and foiling to win 
a point in either of Clavet’s 
next two service games. 

“I don’t like playing on 
grass. That’s maybe why it 
looks as though I’m not try- 
ing,” said Rios, arguably 
the most gifted player in 
the tournament. 

Two other men’s seeds in 
the bottom quarter also 
went out, making a total of 
four with Rusedski’s with- 
drawal through injury and 
opening up an encouraging 
vista for Richard Krajicek 
of the Netherlands, the 
champion of two years ago. 
to make significant pro- 
gress once more. 

One was Karol Kncera, 
the Slovakian who ended 
Pete Sampras’s reign as 
Australian Open champion, 
who now lost in straight 
sets to the Belarussian 
qualifier Vladimir Voltch- 
kov; the other was last 
year’s losing finalist Cedric 
Pioline, beaten 13-11 in the 
final set by the former 
Olympic champion Marc 
Rosset, from Switzerland. 

After beating New Zea- 
land’s Brett Steven, Kraji- 
cek, wbo once claimed that 
women players were “fat 
pigs", said that today’s 
women were “doing very 
well” and “maybe even bet- 
ter than the men”. 

Meanwhile Sampras was 
made to hurry by Rusedski 
and it appeared to do him 
good. The Briton’s with- 
drawal obliged the defend- 
ing champion to push, head 
down, past autograph hunt- 
ers in order to get to his 
match on time, and he kept 
up the high-speed progress 
in reaching the third round 
with a 6-1, 6-4, 7-6 win 
over the Swede Mikael 
TUIstrom. 

“It’s overstated," Sam- 
pras said when asked how 
serious had been his much- 
publicised motivational 
problems. His opinion may 
be better tested by fads next 
opponent, the former top-10 
Swede Thomas Enqvist. 

The only women's seed to 
go out was Amanda 
Coetzer, whose presence in 
the No. 9 slot illustrates the 
Irrelevance of many of the 
seedings on grass. Her de- 
feat to Naoko Sawamatsu 
means the South African 
has only once in eight at- 
tempts gone further than 
the second round. 



Frank Keating sees the impressive Briton more than make up 
for yesterday’s early departure of the injured Greg Rusedski 


S Greg Rusedski 
jwBk limped away, he 
handed the battle- 
^^^■standard to serious 
British championship preten- 


p rising crafty play of Nain- 1 times. The consistency of it 


Court than in his grouchy 
five-setter against another 
makeweight on Monday; “I 
was back on my favourite 
patch in the world so even 
when 1 was in trouble I was 


kin, a 27-vear -old South Afri- and his wandering concentra- confident my higher levels 


can, the straight-backed 
young Englishman displayed 
most of his extravagant tal- 


sions to Tim Henman. At the ents as well as a fair portion 


tion — his game can go walk- 
about more times than Pooh 
in a hill chapter — keeps his 
host of supporters on tenter- 


would carry me through. I am 
the first to admit that my 
game can be far too up-and- 
down. but this time I honestly 


very moment Rusedski was of his well-lobbed frailties and books. There is an awful lot of feel fra getting it all together 


passing the suddenly un- 
shared chalice of poison. Hen- 
man was prowling the Centre 
Court baseline in a beetle- 
browed brood; a characteris- 
tic fret that, having thrown 
away the second set against 
the unknown 234th-ranked 
journeyman David N a inkin . 

Longer than just fleetingly 
it did look dramatically poss- 
ible that having been handed 
an appetising brew, the 18th 


foibles. 


His strokeplay on all sides man's tennis. 


David Gower’s cricket in Hen- 


is terrific, classically pure 
and quite breathtaking at 


He admitted he felt far 
more at home on Centre 


as regards my concentration 
and conviction levels. Last 
year here I was not half as 
match-tight." 


Wednesday’s results 


Women’s Singles 

First round 


idle that having been handed iswa* >" capiuwi 
an appetising brew the 18th i 

ranked English No. 2 was go- s-4. 6-4. a <*> a u schn.tror 


M L Noilond rut] 6-1. 7-6. M SOLES (US. (Gerl M J Buniln iSp) 4-6. 5-7. 6-3. 6-1. 
6) bt A Fusal (Fr) 6-1. 6-1: M A Wante 6-R C WMdnam. iGQ) M M Knowles 
(Von) M N KlFnHrta (Japan) 6-0. 7-5. A (Bah) 7-S. 6-0. 0-1. D PrM (Cer) Bt N 
Smith (GO) M U Oar Oliva (Ar*) 6-1. 6-3. Lapomu I Ecu I 4-6. 6-3. 6-4. 6-3; J 
N TAUZ1AT (Fr. 16) bt I Maloti |Cro) 6-0 UORKMAN iSwo. HI W D DtJucin (US) 
6-1. C MARTINEZ (Sp. 6) loads K Boogert 6-4. 3-6. b-3. 6-2. R KRAJICSK (Noth) bt 


(Nutftl 7-5. 4-4 unfln. 


mg to down it at a gulp and 
vanish as well. 


(Gar) 6-3. 6-4: K Pa (US) bt L Oslertoh 

(IISI 6-2. 2-6. fr-t: M Sana (Sp ( bi R Men’s Smcdes 
Bottovj (Ca) 7-5. 4-6. 6-1. J Capriati 
(US) bt N J PraS (Ausi 6-4. 3-6. E~« HI round 

HoffCoH rtJSl MESH Cullens [Bell S-fi. 

6 - 1 . 6-4.5 Appatamm (B«H) Bt C Torrent «? WAMM 1 RC (C.0^4, b, G Started (SA1 
Valero (Spi 6-3. 6-3: M da Saadi iSAlbt 8-3. WH* AnnJ (Mot) BI A L Rich- 


But Henman pulled himself (usi m n j p»*tf (ausi 6-«. 3-6. ma 

tof»p(hpr rfiiP inclpari r»r ■°*4aM (US| M E S H Cation [Sen :^6. 
lOgemer, UUg insieaa Ol *_», 6-4. 5Apphbaa<ia(Bol) me Torrens- 


drinking deep, and once his 
cleanly hit strokes began to 
flow he served to his fourth- 
set victory by 6-3, 5-7. 6-4, 
6-2. In the end it was a win for 
Henman with many more 
plus points than the negatives 
of Monday night 

As a further passing shot as 
he left, Rusedski had nicely 
summed up Henman's next 10 
days: "Don't worry, it is often 
much harder to win well 
against the lowly ranked 
when you are fully expected 
to, and if Tim gets over these 
so-called easy matches by the 
time he plays Rafter or Sam- 
pras he'll be flowing and 
might even swim away. 

"I think Tim has a genu- 
inely good chance to go all the 
way. so long as he can hold 
bis nerve, i suppose ail 
national expectations are on 
his shoulders now, but he’s a 
pro and he'll handle them." 

In four sets against the sur- 


B Schwartz (Aid) 7-6. 6-3. T Panova |Ric.) 
bt E Goqlu/di (S«ibl 4-fl. 7-5. 6-4, p 
SCHNYDBt (Swtt. 13) bt H SukJvH (Cl) 
3-6. 6-4. 6-3: B SotmH (Aul) bt P SlTyan- 
ova I Bui) 8-0. 6-K J HatanS-Doenpia (Frl 
MSN Part fltaf) 6-2. 6-4; E Makarova 
(Rue) 01 S Tataja ICro] 6-4. 6-3: O Can* 
(Argi D1 M sinner lGor| 6-3 6-3. 6-4. A 
SANCHEZ VKARtO (Sp. 51 6T C Cnsiea 
(Ram) 5-7. 6-2. 6-4. C Hack |Z-m) bt S 
Joynsoelan iCartl f-T 6-4. M Qny- 
boanlm (Poll bt fl Draotmv' iTIa-n' 6-3 

6- 4. AT Wane (Tail bt K Brandi iUSl 7-6. 

7- 5 

Second round 

S GRAF (Gar. 4 ( BH Nagysva (Sicuaa; 
64. 6-4; N Saranatau (Jasam f:AJ 
COETZER ISA. 9) 3-fi, 6-3. 6-2 N Znrra 
(Bela, bi N Ml yog. i Japan J 6-1. 6-3. M 
Ovaowna iNelh) bt A Cti'.'sscn iSwc' 6-2. 
6-3. S TEATUD (Fr. Ml bt S NMi'amSe> 
iNeffiJ 6-3. 6-1: L A DAVSMPOfTT <L'S. 2) 


antoon |GBj 6-4. 2-6. 6-3. 6-3 S Poco- 
■oWo (HI U J Mar.n ICRC] 6-2. 6-1. 6-1; 
W Mask (Zimi bt L Pans (indiai 6-4, 7-5. 
6-4; W Panaira ISA) M A Clement (Fri 
*4. 6-3. 6-4. 6-3 M TAMt (Ausi bt w 
McGuire IUSJ 6-3. 64). 7-5: V VoMkn 
(Belnl bt K KUCERA IStovak. 15) 7-6 6-3. 

6- 4: J aamba |US1 bt S Scnalhen iNath) 

7- 6. 6-4. 6-7. 4-6, 0-6. J Van Lottum 
INoBlI M G Raoux (Fr) 7-6. 6-3. 4-6. 7-6: A 
Coala (Sp) bt M Norman ISwe) 7-5. 7-5. 
7-6. C MOYA (Sp. 5) bt M BltupaiTu (India] 
6-4. 4-6. 6-4. 2-6. 6-3; M Draper (Am) bt 
G RUSEDSKI IGB. 4) J-6, 6-2. 5-4. A Mvtf- 
veriov (Ukr) bt M Safin (Rus) 6-3 6-4 3-6. 
6-4. V Spadoa (US1 bl A Panel lAomi 6-3. 

6- 3. 6-3. D VPook (Cll bi G Poa. ill, 7-6 

7- 6, 6-3. H Draat u nono (Gerl bl B Cowan 
iGSJ 6-7. 7-6. 6-3. 3-6. 6-3: D Aa mo h , 
•M nil bi J Van Hack (Ball 6-7. 8-1 6-1 
2-0- J EaaoM (NdMlJ b! S Oosod?i / Crl 
6-1. 6-4. 7-8. T J o ha n pe on (Sag, bi j 
Courier (US I 6-4. 7-6. 6-4. M K OoeAaer 


B Stcvun (NZ) 6-3. 7-6. 4-6. 6-3 D Paa- 
cario I Rom) bl N Godwin ISA) 6-4. 6-1 
6-3: F SqoHari (Arg) bl M Puerto (Arg) 

6- 7. 6-3. 7-5. 6-4: FCtamrt iSolblM R)OS 
(Cn.lo. 2) 6-3. >6. 7-5. 3-6. 6-3; M Hanot 
iSwrtrl M G PIOUNE (Fr. Bl 6-4. 3-6. 4-6. 

7- 6. 13-11: T Martin (US) bl A So (Br) 6-3. 
6-4. 6-4. 

Second round 

T HKHMAff |GB. 12) bt D Nainkin (SA) 
6-3. 5-7. 6-1. 6-2: P SAMPRAS (US. 1) bt 
M T.llsnom fSwcl 6-4. 6-1. 7-6: S Brao- 
cttH III) bt B mmracn |Cz) 6-4. 6-4. 3-6. 
6-1 A Qr oal oan (Fr) bt B MacPme (US) 

6- 4. 3-6. 6-1. 6—1. P KORDA ICZ. 3) bt F 
Dp mi IT (Ball 6-4 6-3. 6-2. T E n qvi e l 
iSwc) bt S Draper (Am) 6-7 6-1 6-4. 6-3. 
M Woodforde (Ausi bl J GimoWob (US l 
2-C. 6-1 8-4. 6-4. F MANTILLA (Sp. 16) bl 
R Vasofc (Czl 7-6 3-6. 6-3. 6-4. H PbUp- 
p ouaata |Ausl bl A O'Bnon |US) 6-7, 6-4. 

7- 6. 6-3. J Oobnard (Fr) bl N Escudo (Fr| 
6-3. 5-4. 4-6. 7-6; J Stottoaberv (Am) bt 
J Taromo IUSl 6-4. 2-6 6-2. 6-7 6-3. P 
RAFTER (Am. 61 U T Nvdatil (Sara) 7-6. 

6- 2. 7-6 M Gustoa;vm (Swe) lends M 
Chang (US) 6-1 5-7. 6-2 un)ir>. T Hoaa 
iGorl leads A AGASSI HJS 13) 4-6, 6-1 

7- 6 urriin. 



f 


Today’s weather 

o Unsettled start 
c Sunny spells around lunchtime 
o 30-40% chance of showers in 
the afternoon and evening 


17 - 21 “C 

with a brisk 
South-westerly 
breeze 


Certainly he had to be taut 
yesterday because Nainkin, 
in Henman's words, “asked 
some pretty scary tennis 
questions of me". Nainkin 
never hurried but just stood 
back around the baseline and, 
with an ageing gunslinger’s 
narrow-eyed menace, began 
to whistle back a series of 
angled and shrewdly 
weighted groundstrokes that 
at times were seen to drive 
Henman to distraction. 

By the time N ainkin had 
won the second set, an over- 
straining Henman bad won 33 
points and lost 19 at the net 
while the wise old cam- 
paigner opposite had ven- 
tured to the net less than 10 
times. And having set up no 
end of long rallies, Nainidn’s 
patient resilience during 
them had Henman in regular 
confusion. 

Henman bad not nailed 
down the first set all that con- 
vincingly and in the second, 
when Nainkin had found his 
length and line, the English- 
man was given an extremely 
serious sparring session. 

Such a searching workout 
may yet be seen to have done 
Henman a lot of good over 
these next few important days 
in SW19. One fancies that for 
that passage of half an hour 
Nainkin will doubtless recall 
with fondness his one and 
only appearance on Centre 
Court before the journeyman 
hot-foots it back to the wide 
sunsets of his south Carolina 
base. 

The son of a Durban pianist 
and a doctor, the sparring 
partner knew he bad worked 
very well and fully deserved 
his money, in qualifying last 
week, Nainkin had beaten 
three other aspiring English- 
men in Nick Gould, Miles Ma- 
cLagan and Nick Weal. For 
half an hour it looked as if he 
was about to up-end the most 
aspiring Brit of alL 
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and under 
a cloud » 
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Back In the groove — Tim Henman rediscovered some of his best form in beating David Nainkin on Centre Court yesterday photograph: gahym prior 

Henman looks after number one 


R ichard Japo 

ndREW Richardson, 
gmi appearing close to a 
MM breakdown, made. as- 
^^^Mtonishing criticisms 
of the British set-up and may 
quit the game altogether after 
losing his first-round match 
£-4, 3-6. 6-3, 6-2 to the bril- 
liant Moroccan Hicham 
And. 

Richardson, who has often 
been the British No. 3 and 
therefore under more pres- 
sure anyone else to fill 
the wide gap between Tim 
Henman and Greg Rusedski 
and their compatriots, alleged 
he had been hurt by the sys- 
tem which had produced him . 

“I have been supported by 
the Lawn Tennis Association 
since I was 14 but it hasn’t 
always been the best help,” he 
alleged after his self-doubt 
revealed itself with erratic 
servin g at crucial stages of a 
match he possessed the abil- 
ity to win. 

“Going to Bisham Abbey 
[the national training centre] 
has harmed me as a person 
and as an individual, and I 
don’t think the tennis was 
what it should have been 
either. I don't think it was a 
good environment,’* he 
claimed. 

Richardson, once at 133 in 
the world but now down to 166, 
volunteered in a quiet and con- 
fessional voice that he looked 
back on his career "with a lot 
of resentment and anger”. The 
effort needed to contain such 
emotions may well have 
caused the inhibitions that af- 
fected this performance. 

After serving and volleying 
robustly, matching Arazi 
from the baseline and often 
hiding his immobility in mid- 
court the Bft 7 in Richardson 
dominated the second set and 
advanced to a break point In 
the fourth game of the third. 

Had he converted that 
chance it all might have been 
different. Instead a forehand 
down the line faded an ago- 
nising couple of inches wide. 
He served two double faults to 
drop serve in the seventh 
game and, after missing an- 
other break point in the open- 
ing game of the fourth set. 


served two more doubles 
three games .later to- drop 
serve Rgam. He ended lodkSng 
distracted and spiritlessv : : .r 

Worse still, Richardson 
daimed his lack of enjoyment 
of professkmal tennis %as 
being experienced- by others, 
coming, through the training 
squads behind him. ”1 see jot. 
nlars and X know what they' 
are going through because. I 

have been through it thyself. 
Tennis should be'-ftm.x.It 
looks like "they ^are not enjoy- 
ing it in a similar way to mai l 
don’t see anyone coming, 
through.” 

His words may send a shud- 
der through aA those who fear 
that , post-Henman and JRh- 
sedskh British tennis will be 
even worse off than before, 
but the imm ediate impression 
given in response to Richard- 
son's words is that his judg- 
ment is clouded. by personal’ 
problems. 

“He is going through^ very 
iwriwiit time in hi« Ufo,” said 
Richard Lewis, the LTA’s Di- 
rector of International and 
Professional Tennis. “I know 
him very well, and it's not 
that I am unaware of Ms. 
situation.” 

Richardson, only 24, says 
he will go away “indefinitely^ 
to deal with his problems but- 
concluded that “right now 1 ' 
think I am not cutout to be a 


Meanwhile Barry Cowan 
was beaten in five sets by the 
German Hendrik Dreekmann, 
but Chris WDJdnsan ensured, 
that there would be one British 
man joining TT wm rum in the 
second round. He overcame 
Mark Knowles cf the Bahamas 
7-5, 6-0, 6-1, who had won in. 
straight sets in their only pro - 
vious meeting, also an grass. . 

In the women's competition 
Ram Smith reached foie third 
round for file first time with a 
courageous 6-1, 6-3 victory 
over foe Argentinian Mariana 
Diaz Oliva. 

The British No. 1 Ml heavily 
during foe fourth game of foe 
second set and needed atten- 
tion from the trainer on her 
left ankle, but battled bravely 
through the discomfort to se- 
cure a possible meeting with 
the former Wimbledon cham- 
pion Canchita Martinez. 



Spanish accent . . . Arantxa Sanchez Vicario shows her hand 


We understand. 


[f you're planning a fortnight full 
of Wimbledon then cheek out 
vnirTA-.wimhIedon.org. Ifll have the 
latest scores, news and interviews. 

There’ll he interactive 


cameras for the shots you 


n-buKuiFM waul and even an online 


shop for official merchandise. 

And if anyone spots a live JAVA 
scoreboard in the corner of 
your office computer screen, 
just say you’re rest-arching how 
IBM’s u-buslne** can help you 
do business. 


g'WS/v 
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Rugby Union 

Uttley cries 
foul over 
‘double 
standards’ 
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/g 


Robert Armstrong 

in Auckland 
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JNGLAND’s disas- 
trous southern hemi- 
sphere tour lurched 
I into more contro- 
versy snd acrimony yester- 
day as (heir manager Roger 
Uttley accused the Judicial 
committee, which imposed a 
five-week ban on the lock 
Danny Grewcock for stamp- 
ing/ of adopting “double 
standards”. 

The same SANZAR commit- 
tee cleared the All Black lock 
Ian Jones, who was cited for 
the same offence, and Uttley 
suggested a “wider issue" 
was involved in the Jones de- 
cision which appeared to per- 
mit downward contact be- 
tween boot and head in 
certain circumstances. 

After Grewcock claim ed he 
had “no intention” of kicking 
the All Black hooker Anton 
Oliver on the head in last Sat- 
urday's Test defeat in Dune- 
den, Uttley went on the offen- 
sive, admitting there was 
“disquiet” w ithin the Eng, 
laud camp over the contrast- 
ing verdicts. Be warned that 
the Rugby Football Union 
would be advised in his tour 
manager's report to raise the 
matter at “a higher level”, 
that is with the International 
Board. 

Uttley pointed out that no 
All Black player had to be 
treated for injury as a result 
of Grewcock*s kick, whereas 


Results 


the England prop Graham 
Rowntree required two 
stitches below his left eye 
after Jones’s boot came down 
heavily on his Dice. It was 
clear, said Uttley, that Jones 
was looking down at a point 
directly below him, namely 
Rown tree’s head, when he 
Joined the rude in which the 
England player became 
trapped on the New Zealand 
side. 

After listening to the views 
of the Australian referee, 
Wayne Erickson, the three- 
man SANZAR committee, 
which included two lawyers, 
accepted bis interpretation, of 
Jones’s footwork as so-called 
"classic" rucking. The New 
Zealand lock had been 
"driven off balance and in a 
lateral position his boot 
caught Rowntree" s headgear" 
in an incident which was 
caught by the television 
cameras. 

Uttley suggested that the 
Jones decision “may be doing 
a disservice to die game " but 
added that Englan d had no 
wish to challenge the commit- 
tee’s verdict The England 
manager argued that Jones 
“uses the sole of one foot in a 
downward motion whilst his 
weight is on one foot” — the 
precise definition of stamping 
used by the southern hemi- 
sphere nations. 

‘A major difference in the 
interpretation of the serious- 
ness of the two Incidents” had 
emerged at the hearing, said 
Uttley. 



Racing 


Jefford equal 
to Challenge 


Graham Rock 


R ACES for inexperi- 
enced riders rarely 
provide outstanding 
betting opportuni- 
ties, but Desert Valentine is 
•a worthy nap in the Carnar- 
von Challenge Cup Handi- 
cap for amateurs at Salis- 
bury today. 

This progressive gelding 


Homeward bound . . . Eng l a nd’s suspended lock Danny Grewcock with the tour manager Roger Uttley dav® Rogers 


However. Grewcock ac- 
knowledged: “The committee 
have made their decision and 
I will abide by it' There was 
no intention [to kick Oliver] 
there at all. It was a very com- 
petitive, physical game; we 
went out there to play rugby. 
It came as a surprise to me' to 
be sent off. 

“Everyone is out there to 
entertain the crowd. Ki cking 
an opponent in the head 
would not be in the spirit of 
.the game, lfs a serious of- 
fence; that's why the penal- 
ties are so high. I feel I let the 
team down and it has been a 
difficult time for me. Still, 


they have been very support- 
ive. 1 am grateful for that” 

Grewcock will shortly part 
company with the touring 
party and By to Australia, 
where be will spend a prear- 
ranged holiday before return- 
ing home to resume pre-sea- 
son tr ainin g with his club, 
Saracens. Uttley said that 
Grewcock’s suspension would 
not prejudice his future inter- 
national career. 

Meanwhile, the All Blacks 
have made a midfield change 
for Saturday's second Test 
against England at Eden 
Park. Caleb Ralph, the Auck- 
land centre, will make his in- 


ternational debut, replacing 
the experienced Walter Little 
who has a foot injury. Eng- 
land are expected to name 
their match squad today. 

• The Wales flanker Dean 
Thomas, a replacement on 
their southern Africa tour 
this week, has been banned 
for 14 days after his sending- 
off in the 39-37 defeat by Gau- 
teng Falcons on Tuesday 
Ebbw Vale’s scrum-half 
David Llewellyn win join the 
tour as cover for the captain 
Robert Howley, who may 
miss Saturday's Test against 
South Africa in Pretoria with 
a hamstring strain. 


Rugby Union 


rib rji Wwnore 32 
Ram 38 . Maw tRymooite New Zealand 
Academy 48 Tonga & 

Rugby League 

TOW mica N Coast Aboriginals 10 
BARLA Of Britain 20 . 

Golf 

PU EUBOPfUUa CHALLaWB TURK- 
ISH om (Istanbul): 

■rand nm (GBflre unless stated; 
'=ameiau): BB S McAllister: A Butter- 
Arid. 8 * H Bjomstadl (Nor); N Briggs. 87 
S Unman (Dm); F Vatera (Sp); N 


K J RoMiusn; N Turfay. 88 T Mriaan 
J IMtoC M Pettigrew (NZ). 00 M 
LMMt JP Chaos (Fit, J Chalk** A Lan- 
genariEM (BeO; U Wolnhandt (Aut); D 
Own* J Seta (Sp); M Brier (AUK A Wln- 
cAeriar; J U Klrfa (ft). OSmt GteThra TO 
R Hosaay; 8 Young; R Bland; N Reilly; M 
MDfcr J Wright D Lucas; N Ludwetl. 71 E 
UBfcc a Murphy; SOowntm; U Sheppard 
Tf D Part: K UsncHp-, S Watson; M 
BBckay. 78 8 Andrew; N Preston; M Ha- 
iridsn; R Wragg; D Uueeroft D Fialiar. S 
OuWhnBt; Q SharryrS Hurd. T 4 IS WWITIn: 
S UeChagoc D PtrifK C ChaRen; J PhIHipe. 
7 B J Wer; A Crerar. 78 D Downte; K 
Braoc C Gosper; *11 Jonas; S Hamm. 77 
R MusoritB Ingtaby. 79 B O NWB.BO -a 
H eRanziB. 81 J Dart. SB D Kaanwy- BS P 
Schmter. . 

Baseball 

WnomL ISMW MStweukee 7 Coto- 

sn &H MM* Ctnririnoi 4 Kansas City 
* Houston 9 ISMMMte Cl; Chicago Cuba 4 
CtamlsndS; SaatttrfS San Dtego 3 ; Boston 
* PMtriMpMa StPttfcbwgh 4 Chicago WS 
Si Tampa Bay iTiorlda 4 ; Toronto 3 Moi 
total £ NY Yartoaa 5 Atlanta 7 ; St Louis 
DataB ft Takas 18 Arizona 5 ; Bata more 3 
NY MeftLft OaMand 2 San Francisco 4 ; 
"-TB Los Angelas 4 , 





M BPBK W W (London); 
i E-vaiydan Deal (Noth) 1 R 
m, J Howabn (Scot) v D IppoWo 
W 8 K R Burnett (US) w N McDonald: P 
Worn « C McNsb (Scot}; O Qormally v J 
Writzfcln (US) drawn. Haal ano r— Van 
tten Dori w Write ft Burnett 5 ft GormaDy, 
McDonald, Rowson 4 ft 

Cricket 

mum. aurefft Ptean (first day of 
ftraor today 1 * 30 ): South Africans 394-1 
(G Kirsten 206 no. J H Kama tOBno, 6 F 
j Lteoaubarg 52 ). British IMvarsmes 

Mil. 

80 BOH 9 XI CHNHnONSMW- ( 11 W 
L o tawt ara tora 302(8 A RMteftf- 
wn 78 ) v Kant Briarirt Easas 182 (T 


Hodgson 62 ; Van Troon 6 - 40 J. Somerset 
180-3 (A Steele 87 . J Karr 53 ). B wBMa 
fenttants 301-8 dee (a J Swan 69 . K J 
taw 50 ) and 135 - 8 . Middlesex 258 (A J 
Strauss 74 ; BoswaS 4 - 66 ). Ha rHep o o h 
Lancashire 272 (P R Sleep 81 . M J Brown 
®: Saarta 6 - 74 ) and 84 -a. Durham 229 (D 
M Cox 691 Iw— alws oipuqeeter- 
rilra 343-3 dee and 45 - 1 . Hampshire 
273-5 dae (H J H Louden 8 & W S KandaH 
85 ). Rate Stopped ptay. WoHnmpa NoMno- 
WmaWra 381 (S' J Muapora 97 . a E Wto- 
•m 88 , N A Gie 89 : Anton 4 - 72 ; Brity 4 - 88 ) 
V Surrey. 


Cycling 


TOUR OP SWITZERLAND (Ittlgen); 

nk 1 , L -to- 


. (ttmoH 


; 2BAkmy 


tawrt (Fr) Once S 8 mln IBsec; 2 . B Zbei-g 
P*ta) Radobsnk at Ssec; 3 , J Udrfch (Gar) 
Oouuche refehan 2 ft 4 . F Joker (SwRz) 
ftatlna 37 ; 3 , s Giizellt (K) Marcaione 46 ; 
B. R Mai or (Swttz) Cofldte 49 ; 7 . E Dafdto r 
(Noth) Radobank 61 ; 8 . P GaumoM (Fr) 

CoNta S3; ft A Shom- (Kuz) Aslca 54; 1ft V 

BWnw FestlnaSft 11 , U Sheet (Bel) Ca- 
rina inf. 12 . A Peren m La Francatao 
Om Jeut ijhc 1 ft D MU tar (G 8 ) Cofldte 
lAft 14 , T Jones ( 21 m)Afnora Vita 1 . 11 : 15 . 

32 te 41 mfat T 3 soc ft B Zherg al’sSsoc; 3 , 
1 *i; 4 . L PIspoO (K) Saaco 2 JM; ft F 
g m qrande (to coMa ft 4 i; ft R Malar 
>Svltt)CoO<lteft 2 & 7 . ShflBr same time; B, 
D RabriBn (It) PoW ft 4 ft 9 . P Luttenberger 
(Jut) Radotjank ajMjta Ulrich 4 ^ 7 ) 11 , B 
rate (Dm) oeutoefle Teuton SJJft 12 . P 
Garda Casas (Sp) FestJna 8 C 13 . P Bue- 
gw (Swttz) ftMCO & 34 ; 14 . F Puttfni 
(ftritzi Italy Roe 9 - 57 : 1 ft Houtot 1237 . 
■UOSBUI — fUTIOMAL WBBIH 
Chpe ■■ Mo r ta l Handtaa p 
(BBtosm droatt 48 miles): 1 . H Pritchard 
raMSporte-Walsfi CU) Ihr 4 Smln SBsms 
ft M Bot&n (Team Nortoam Foils): 3 . A 
"oriie H'aam JtaKanna) both same tfrne; 

-J newflt (Nads) at Ssec; ft M Jones 
£u-ameeni CRT); ft J "*» (PDM Sporte- 
bom at. 


Wimbledon 

lAz/cMine 


Latest Scores 
andResuIts 

093a 168 572 

£Ua«arS 0 PFHi UMATAU. 1 U 88 . 
*Wlb> bit: MS. 15 mmc iaie. ieSB 
.was. hbuasc 01 71-713 ws 


Evening Racing 

Chestar 

» 78 * dOfr 1 , i 

. J F Egan ( 11 - 1 ); ft Big 
I®— 4 J: ft W sa W i. l i ly a Led ( 12 - 1 ). 
7 -« Few Break The Rules. 8 ran. ft IX. (P 
Evans) Tote: £ 850 ; £ 200 . Cl . 40 , £ 240 . 
Dual F: £25 Sa CSF : £ 3265 . 

7.18 (in 41 « 8 ydte)E 1 , CUHO IIP, J F 
Egan (B-l); ft Howe led* ( 11 - 2 ): ft tas 
dm T*wn ( 7 - 21 . T-* Fav Sharers. 8 tan. 
2 6 . <P Evans) Tote: £ 830 ; £ 250 . £ 2 . 70 . 
Dual F: £ 1550 . CSF: B 43 . 14 . 

TM ( 8 T 1 Bytes* 1 , SUPERIOR FOB- 
R Winston ( 9-4 Favfc 2 . 

- y.a,\ 


Salisbury runners and riders 


BUWMiraCK 


TOP FORM 


2.10 

2.40 

3.10 

3.40 

4.10 

4.40 

5.10 


RaMmi Donmo 
Tlx Farsony Tree 


Lady Aogtraad ObO) 


, D Biggs 
■ ( 11-10 Favk ft 
!). 6 ran. 1 ft ift (M 


1051 

% 


7 ( 4 - 1 ): ft BmBM Prfrte ( 8 - 1 ). 

T 1 ran. Shd. ft (R Fahey) Tola: £ 350 ; £ 2 . 10 . 

£ 150 . C 1 JP Dual F: £SJ 0 . Trio: E 22 D 
CSF: Eiaift Tricast E 4 AS 9 . . 

8.18 (Sf IByriap ft SIMP CRACKBt, F 
Norton {ll-lk ft Bow Ami ( 6 - 1 ); ft ■»- 
eraser ( 3-1 Jt Fay). 3 -i Jt Fav Paute’a Joy. 

9 ran. ft ft (M Quinn) Tone £ 13 . 10 ; £ 2 JX). 

£ 230 . Cl 50 . Dual F: £3052 Trio: £ 20 . 10 . 

CSF: £6952 

Ekxom 

&W( 7 l)i 1 ,IJBHT 

( 12 -U; ft 

~ (M) 

Tompkins) Tote; £ 1230 ; £ 350 . £ 120 . Dual 
F: £ 21 . 40 . CSF: £ 21 . 78 . 

7.08 (Isa Sf ISydsk 1 . ISLAND 
STORY, L Dettori ( 11-10 Favk ft 
( 13 -«fc ft n a.d r H a nni i n i ( 5 - 1 ). 5 I inn 
ran. ft A (Lord Huntlngoon) TotK £220 I wn. 
Cl - 30 . £150 Dual F: £ 150 . CSF: £ 271 . Ml; 1 
Cosmic Qfrt 

7M ( 1 m 4 f 10 *tes> 1 , LA CHAIN- 

LAlMft M Henry ( 18 - 1 ); ft 
Wtars ( 6-2 Fav); ft Tsra BoSks ( 94 ). 11 
ran. 1 ft 8 . (Mae 9 Bandars) Tots £ 2200 ; 

£ 350 . £ 150 . £ 150 . Dual F: £3422 Trio: 

EgLWl. CSF: £ 5159 . Trteast £ 200 . 70 . 

8408 (Tf)c 1 . MMA O Carter (B- 1 ); ft 
( 7 - 1 ): ft Pmlatee ( 9 - 9 ). 3-1 
Fav Stoppee Brow. 11 ran. 1 ft 1 . (J Payne) 

Tote: £ 1450 ; £ 250 , £ 320 , £ 120 . Dual F: 

£ 45 . 70 . Trio: £ 13850 - CSF: £ 8051 . Trtcaat 

WfS-U 


Rafobow Robko 
G eneves Terns 
Km 

Lady Angfaarad 

ruKna rTHCCSS 

Desert YateeBna (part HteBosMl 
KawfeMI Itary ISantrito 

PSgtt-fianstel bop course tor races d IXm pkc. ftn-te o( 7 T forms 

pari of naarly straight mtai 

Gotag: Good b fan. * Denotes Motors. 

DmR Mgh numbers (awured. 

Seven day wiaocra: None. 

BMi g vd B rat Bax e 3.40 QoM Honor; 4.40 Late Wobegooa. - 
Wsomt 4.10 Pttasss Lon*. Tha Hcnorede lady; 5.10 LafWi 


2 ^ QjjOUTRgTO^eira 


'MABffl STAKES ZT 0 

7 I£ 2 , 915 ;i 9 dac(arKQ 

8* « ft torn 9-0 . 


SKY 





7 jOO (Of 1 yHs> 1 , KAflBY, A Cuthana 
( 8-1 k ft V . et .. WB i ( 30 - 1 ); ft ~ 
Dome ( 8 - 1 ). 3-1 Fav Goto Edge. 10 ran. 
Wt. «■ W Goldte) Tote: C 72 D: £ 150 . CB 50 . 
£ 150 . Dual F: £ 74 . 40 . Trip: £ 14050 . CSF; 
£ 97 . 74 . Tricaac £ 82354 . NR; Suedora. 
7 J 3 ( 8 # B*da)i f, — IP tff ORCMI 
J Carroll ( 3 - 1 k ft Ceeer OM ( 8-6 Fatrt; ft 
( 9 - 1 ). 7 ran. 2 hd. (J Berry) T« 
£ 350 : C 1 . 4 Q. £ 150 . Dual F: £ 250 . CSF: 
£ 6 . 90 . 

756 tin 8B*dsp ft TARBADALB, A 
CuHume &-Qi ft Tamper Lad ( 9 -®: ft 
Bean Roberto ( 10 - 1 ). 4-1 Fav Sadeeteh. 
14 ran. ft ft (C Booth) Tone £ 550 ; £ 150 , 
£ 250 . £ 250 . Duel Ft £ 1950 . Trio: £ 10450 . 
CSF: £ 2150 . Trteast £ 18447 . NFt Dr 
Woodstock. Final Cfrdm. 

m Peterborough Pirates have tapped an 
unusual aotsce lor ice hockey piayert with 
their lateet recruit, signing the Australian 
International tarward John Oddy tram Ade- 
laide Avalanche, writes Me flateheWer. 
Tray WaiMngton. tha Brtttsh National 
League side's coach, descrihae the BR llw 
Oddy as “talented oftenstvely. with a 
mean streak'". He edoed: “It Is Important 
our team prays Mg dils season and John 
will be one ot our big players.'* 

• The Rugby League Council yesterday 

deferred a decision on whether io approve 
a revised television deal on ofler hum Sky 
until a gar te rs! meeting on My IS. 

wr/tas Andy moon. Sky hove oherad a 

new £86 mMlon deal. Includinga CU 5 mil- 
lion payoff to the lower-tSvlston elites to 
supracadethe remaining two years cl the 
origins) £ 57.5 million Super League 
oomracL 

• The French cyclist Laurant JaMtoert 
Maimed Ms tWid stage victory of the rtur 
M Switzerland yesterday but toyt je 
tano Oarzeffl did Just enough In ttei 2 Bten 
time frlal lo retain tha overall lead. Jata- 
bart co unrated his status as the time b 1 «l 
world champion end world No. li sa 
whtzzad round the imoMaUng. twtedng 
course In RDgen 38 mln msec to record the 
TG 8 th win o( IMS career. 

tin Frenc hm an, winner ta the op ening 
prologue and last Friday's fourth stage, 
crossed eight seconds dear ot tfieSuos 

ppi rt Zbera and 22 in front of flw Tbw of 
Francs wlnnar Jan Ullrich ot Germany, 
who la corning trtatann ahead at tM de- 

tance ot Ms QUA 

• TUB British Boxing Board ol Central 
yesterday withdraw the Deanes o# 

WBO suptevtsatbarwelght champion Barry 
Junes on medical gteiaids. Jone s taBad a 
routine brain scan before Ms tahedried 
defence against Jo Hen Loray ta Fmwta 
May. forcing the csmeeHmtan ol teat Port, 
and tha BBBC Imv» now retased » 

am deteston tottowlng a specter 

mntefng in London. 

The board's prmUdert Leonard 

Ttteita a decision tstoi 
■ ■ini very greet regreL but the ooard teste 
It Is a declston to ut hra to b etake n » the 

taterate ol Barrytecontlniredgood hrsdfc^ 

Jones has two w eeks to coraldsrm akfrifl 
gppeal a> an tndsjmnosnt penm. 

• The World Open Squash Chemptar^ 
ships. 

Novemb-r. hew b een movud lo te nga- 

bn i jflcautt i ol Uut**B*o tension oa- 
Mon Hindu and Urrfm act Nfcts. 

• Australian sports, smem fem hava 

test that It hoped wotodta ^srorad tor 
M 20 W Olympics 

ran M p ma cBo n a* reo 

JSS* me body -nd «* bteterad to 
k_ mifiniT used In entforance stXKts such 
_ m^ioo and eross-comtey skbng. ft Ms 
united to the d«w « Sduera. 

flUW ®* 1 


'MEMORIAL STAKES 

ljn 6 f £ 4,849 (4 declared) 


SKY 


7 T 5-35 TteFMHlTteaHqraG »BB 8 L 5-7 HBiSH 

--[P 'rr - ~ “ ■ Ka£« — 

3138 S sda UB fcfePOswto HpSI 4 9 1 J arid S 

0-1 rim ost Raw OTHCaar 3 - 8-7 M EBtey 89 

E 6 - 41 taFnMy 1 ttc. 9 -t GmmssTms. F- 2 SnWMe.S -1 OhdM 




SKY 


SPRINT HANDICAP 

5 fE 3^71 {Bdeda «5 

arm nd« Qib CT d Bsesh 5 - 9-13 6 mm p) 

-821 Dt BhteJttaam« 9 HHH 9 s 8 - 9 -i 3 — t Drawl 

-CGI CD Issgteck Lad n^nwikir 5 - 8-3 J Md 

11-000 Bfos pa BifePD^al 3 - 8-11 C 

430226 BdattabBl 



CHAMPAGNE STAKES 2 YD 


* 7 t £ 9,451 ( 12 dedared) 


iff, 

50 



IK) 

7 « 

ana 

■in 

rots 

tinq 

OP) 


34 Caprtak>tf 7 )(Bf)RHbraoalH Oae VBeB M 

06531 CtetetaMrltZ 


r fO) (DIM Omen ft -1 T Ma 

133 Mte h lta*.u ( 22 }BttorSB 8-4 G M 

02 tat* Cootksw JgJ S Itore M ft l 


06 


0 M men {lojsitan 7-13 
041 WsomlJH{ 1 N(qRKBm 7-13 


(l 2 )Dtor»ft -3 S Draene 82 


■ J tohs 85 


_ 2-1 UdrhVkntl 4-1 _ 

. 13-1 fttegene, Vk 9 lK 9 i, 


H- 2 DMteDmar. B-i Tnai Upon 
1*9 


Q DOMflON F&IiES’ HANDBAP 


' 6 f £ 3,097 (15 declared) 


SKY 


(DDIH) SaasLatop)! 

00-144 UBhlMferr 


SjtZJRfbrsai 3 - 9-11 .. P Dtota m 
)Ja*eten 4 - 9-9 A EddDT P) 


3 ) 45-6 

5 MK _ _ _ __ 

1 *- 9-5 MBUav S 3 

. ) S riotrtsai 3 - 9-2 . Date 0 TW 1 17 

!fn)jD)ii£wn. 7 - 9-2 1 Aten *99 

tl* 8 te( 2 l)P fl i iiF se a s 3 - 8-1 R Pahan* 

9 A Janes 3 - 9-1 T Orta 

1 ( 12 ) GRIfea 6 Kcieear 4 - 9 - 1 . J Raid 

9 ( 11 ) 00-56 Rat 81 DtAeHQS)EDetep 3 - 9-1 UWSt 82 

190 56034 MTri( 16 )ltaPD*Ui 39 -l N MM (!) a 

110 OO-flCO — wri y Mn CTWJBwBtt 4 - 8-8 — 5 ’ — “ 

12(151 00054 ItaftnaUiUte (•) MCtern 3 - 7 - 13. 1 

* m 

13114 00-000 Heart Art o* A OmhoteiS- 7-11 P Dos ( 5 )* — 

MW Q 30 QID EBdttCMnnRlta^n 6 - 7 - 10 — Aarate Shura 

150 (WKJ Pk e M MH**»en 4 - 7 -H) J orian 

Brifag: «-l (tsiteU. 5-1 Ute Turin. 6-1 FtateMkaa. 7 - 1 M* 7 i 8-1 
Began DaELtaft 10-1 Bat 01 DeRpt-Oscn Lite. 12-1 PitaasLooft 




.. C 

-A I 

S B-Vtoo 


RTOHtS ffCAP 3 Y 0 

1 m £ 2,346 fl 4 declared) 

61-400 BMpM(l 7 )nSLltal 9 lV 7 I 

-45021 nMtetetodTMaon * 

53866 D 8 ritoPt)PMttBlVd- 
660-00 Me Fans DT)Q Bated 11 - 2 . IB 
(N 3 D 0 imbhh f tassseaPBBlfcdra 

Sl» asyasMAttes Mihair 

11-8 ItatMtelffl 

am Pi nit Water (ML CbM 10-13 L JUM tt 

30600 Rm Gorkfrss ( 17 ) JS MtttB 10-13 — tel Slatfl 
85550 l 8 S 8 rtUd( 5 g Lady Heita 10 - 1 ? _ P P 6 artaa* 88 

004 Dot pSQRtteraa 10-7 — Ms E P Writes (!) — 

11(14 06500 TsptetemGOBtosJraslO- 4 .. AO ' 

12 ri 3 SC 060 ItagHte D raw r 1431 Vki P Dutfrkl 10-1 . S 

13 (S 531005 C*nccto(t 5 )riSDn 70 -l I 

M(H 5 (H) lMBdtegn(n$JdnBaiy 9-3 — A tecste | 5 )* — 
7 - 2 IBssBt&sd. 5 -l Qncrai. 6-1 napDBt 7 -Hasm^Lad.B -1 Deal 
tested, IBDkri OBft 12-1 OirttL UteMerfknace. 14-1 fh Goddes 


is 5 

26 

80 

«(« 

Sllj) 



QMJfSnmMADENHANIKCAP 


F 1 m 2 f£ 2 , 710 { 18 deciarEd) 


1(19 06040 MMMmMM — T 

2 ( 1 ) (WOO TkMgsi)TPorBan 9 - 8-9 8 BMittn 

30 «*00 RMfCH^Vrienfes 4 - 9-1 A 

7 MJ DefoP 3-06 





Mtebra^ 9 * 
— A Chrk — 

teasi (njGYfrdfey 5 - 8-13 TsSfcy S 

1 cusMCreinn 4 - 8-13 teste Hctte — 

tents (ta l Wteg 3 - 8-11 S Hteawtk — 

W 0 tPQC)^ 5 -e -11 J Md 94 

Toewri&prjR Hewn 3 - 8-11 _ taw 0 M 84 

- 3 - 8 -» A MC 6 M*M 0 

| ta A Pond 4 - 8-9 . R taBhts 87 

9 8 am* n 


Ufa 05456 tecMMcCtofftSKferTT 3 - 8-8 B tata* 83 

MB 04 ) 00 - WtariwPltaspqPtate 5 - 8-9 - D MBtes 0 — 

ttfa 0630 T*rite»WCftnSBKl 3-«-6 C Rater — 

tesBH 7 ) 0 Jtes»Hari*B*-M._- JTta tt 

(WPS hwd 7 - 6-6 M tasv* 84 

Met pm gTmbotb 4-86 JOriB 81 



0 R£ 

5-1 MMHan. 8-1 Daa«DaitdL 7-1 LjBB. 8-1 (tesSBtekus 


Newcastle programme 


BUHAHR 0 CK 


TOP FORM 


BaBfBaf 

SantefeeRtag 


Bntmorteara 

MsfaFSgbt 


220 
250 
320 
150 
420 
450 

LftfMsndBd cause tt imH vktti 4 f rurvln. Ssdoht ntei wfikti rises 

ttooughoatisnbtegsareat 

Gafag: Good * Denotes (Mas. 

Dcm nutteas tffwxsM ner 8 L 

Seim riter bAobm; Nods. 

1 orvtand fleet tim: Nona. 




,3 

8(4 

70 

Ifi 


MADSI STAKES 2 VD 

71 £ 3.501 (B declared) 

mynas 9-0 

96 

jfiadmB-O 

4 CtafsdOS( 42 )JBAd 9-0 


OB IMkHffnnJ 



71 fig (0060 OUBto ( 17 ) taMRrafry 8 - 6-1 
12 ( 15 ) 451261 DritMftmiJaBd^e-eM 



WSsray 7 - 7-13 _l 
ta A teB 5 - 7-10 Bb TMtar* & 

6 - 7-10 jBrarifl - 

Itar Kip tahoL 10-1 

Dm Crake 


O CA«wcash£«ildcup 

OeVVlm £ 15,038 (7 declared} 

19681 Utearew no Bwrt 5 - 9-9 — 


RtoMIT-tBdBBmcaas. 7-2 Chents, 9-2 Omsfcr. 11-2 Ctowd«.Tefo 
5 ^ 8-1 l fcM e te 8 i a te', 25 -TCeatete 0 ltasidlto. 

0 % gJ\SaPLCIfCAP 3 Y 0 

«i 9 Ulin« £ 11^06 (7 dedarsd) 

0 Q tajtttawqB an State 9-7 


SKY 




LUted tt 


TEMedyB-lO L 

■RCTM 8-10 


.-(in as 


i«i 
221-31 
3143-2 I 

0014 BMBd 9 R 4 *>ta| M . 

BM 9 - 2 MBa^&- 1 &MSafttelwnftefc 9-1 
e-lteUMft 


g^gQSV BUTTHI STAYBS tf CAP 


^ 2 ra £ 3 ^ 99(15 dedarecj 



20006 AMCEzes (fa JUsfcnw 3 - 8-9 . 
8506 S Mkn (T 7 ) n 6 M l*Xtt 6 - 8-9 _. 
02-20 R l I m?ffii(n)jnaerta> 5 ^-: 


.suite — 

tteter M 

T Sfrtks a 




rtlfrg 0 QR DrtnW — — K Dstey 
7-7 LB Ota. 5-1 Keith. 7-1 MMynr.B -1 tasnOIBRn. 


KJ-iSastaRng. 




> 6 f £ 4,358 (14 dectered) 


SKY 



33009 - SMI 
08425 Hgu: 

04 W 6 RM . . .. 

405-04 FarTtaPnrad 
30060 

4 oavfttav 
83040 Bnpire 
06 B 2 D Hub To 
65210 tarisri . 

00600 nwlratfon 

4 - 6-5 

ZM 96 teM . 

063(02 SHRstem 
603 Se RtarW 

8 - 7-12 

65654 ta aras OR Errtahda 5 - 7 - 10 -- 


RRMAB 4 - 8 - 12 — 8 Britad 

Ftaey 4 - 8 -W L fWMt 

Slant 8^-7 F(|M 

(S)T Bsnr S- 9 - 3 — „(fta 

6 - 9-13 i Btaar* 


■ ftiesitf* 

, NtrtiShr 


MR 

BttflM 9 - 2 SMtenk. i 1 - 2 SWeWEawd. 7-1 DatateS-i ta*Ffcrt.Fw 
The PiamL Cedanar. 10-1 tapfc>Shta,TtaaTeT«iio. 12-1 bomp 


Jk C/^RACWeCHANWa.BAAflSJRLUK' 

STAKES 3 Y 0 

6 f £ 3 , 51 8 flO declared) 


iKncifrntaiS-il 

Iknrtsmi SHRff 


SSSS 3 S 


Bi 
01 
(SMI 
0 - 

56 Jraa*SCHri 5 - 7 l 

teyrioAJmtS -11 


— Roster K 
... S DriSaU - 
...S SOM 890 


RCMMS -11 


06 (Ms 1 sW( 2 qB)MuyB>ll . 

TasnCDnaasS-l) — 

32 -W) TttcaMraJBtaS-ll 


_L Cbsaock — 
8 Cate tt 

Mtag 9-4 Wnenata. 5-1 Jocml lia taten. 8-1 Airo* 7-1 Bah Fo tare 



Dean Thomas . . . 14 -day ban 


run only four times and 
it is his latest effort at 
Goodwood which gives him 
a major chance off his pres- 
ent mark. 

He took a good hold in a 
event and eventu- 
ally finished sixth to Sea 
Danzig, beaten about seven 
lengths, having weakened 
approaching the ninth and 
final fktrlong on good to 
firm going. 

Today’s race 1 b over a 
mile, which should suit him 
better, and while he clearly 
acts on fast ground Ms 
action suggests he will be 
even more effective on an 
easy surface. 

If the predicted rain falls. 
Desert Valentine ( 4 . 40 ) 
should have conditions in 
his favour, and with the 
competent amateur 
Jefford in the saddle once 
again, the combination 
should take some beating. 

Navlasky ( 4 . 00 ) has been 
a little frustrating to follow 
this season, but Lynda 
Ramsden appears to have 
found an ideal opportunity 
for him in the Rayophane 
Handicap at Carlisle. 

His last two races have 
been over a mile at Think 
and he has made good late 
progress on both occasions 
to finish fourth. The York- 
shire course is one of the 


least demanding of a 
horse’s stamina, but Car- 
lisle Is much more testing 
and should bring out the 
best in Navlasky. 

One horse who should not 
be worried by soft ground 
is City Honours, favourite 
for the Budweiser Irish 
Derby on Sunday. 

His close second to High- 
Rise in the Derby was 
achieved on fiastish going, 
but the Godolphin man ager 
Simon Crisford was confi- 
dent that City Honours 
would not be beaten by the 
rain-softened surface at 
The Curragh. “He gives the 
impression he will handle 
the soft and we don't be- 
lieve it will inconvenience 
him too much,” be said. 

With John Oxx deciding 
to ran Takarlan with 
Johnny Murtagh aboard, 
Noel Meade has asked Rich- 
ard Hughes to ride the 
Derby fourth Sunshine 
Street in the big race at The 
Curragh. 

Romanov and Silver Pa- 
triarch, separated by a 
neck In the Jockey Club 
Stakes, renew their rivalry 
in Sunday’s Grand Prix de 
Saint-Cloud. 

At Carlisle yesterday Mel 
Brittain’s apprentice Dean 
Meraagh decided that the 
two-mile handicap was a 
sprint race. He kicked the 
38-1 outsider Paronomasia 
into a clear lead passing the 
winning post, bnt the field 
stlU had a circuit to run. 

Inevitably, his mount 
was tailed off and the ap- 
prentice was suspended for 
seven days. Tt seems the 
poor lad had a mental aber- 
ration,” said the stewards* 
secretary, Patrick Hlbbert- 
Foy. 


Carlisle Jackpot card 


GRNUUROCK 


top mm 


Tryanfia-On-Agata 
Be Practical 
eodrtlfrMO) 


200 UmeLass 

2 .X Kbafic 

300 Rotate Lana 

IX mmni 

400 Kavoskrteb) 

420 Tropical Bead) Priory 

5 D 0 One Dinar GjunakHpr 

Rtgtt-rtarcleci. pear-shaped corse o( IXm w 9 H 3 M njrvin. Separate 
61 beare right shortly afar start ntfi sMT rise to terming post 
Gofag: Good to soft * Denotes WWcers. 
ftac H£i rumbas best up to 1 m. 

Seres day wmoesv 3 .X TrawBrate; 420 Priuy Gartens. Pobr 

Refian 

BBakarad Brat Ssm: 3 i 00 Stone Bat*. Mmmt 200 Skymtetret*. 
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'SELLING STAKES 2YD 

5122231 (9 dedaed) 


SKY 


»t( 6 ) 2 ukMtedaiaBjj<ma 8 -ii vim h 

Ittp 00600 OMi MV rtitatert* S -6 J taS* — 

ma 503 0 taA*DnM< 5 )(BF)JBMy 0 -G _ P Brad* ( 7 ) 88 

W (11 (MB IraaltafnEMtarttB-B D talks 88 

- ttrrtr Stony (KJ j latflrr ft-6 SBtar _ 

Ok Mb Us J Ora 86 TBttrai — 


«w 

53 

mn 


00 8 k|BteteB( 9 G)UOote 86 J ten** — 

.0 MteeNtomtiBEsfotwB-s Tin — 

504 p fri i ta Up toWPEraag-a j F 


Mtett 8-1 Irraite-Oi-Agta 7-6 UDMri 4 tad. 9-2 ln» Un. 5-1 taw Aixl 
Ouast 8-1 ttfe '3 Ro«r. 12-1 SnotataitH-i Sgettra 


o OrtSUBBlAY GAR BOOT AUCTION . 
4 iOy MAfflai STAKB I SKY 

6f £2,81 4 {B declared) 

»C 5 42634 RWBiBBtaL Subs 4 - 8-7 

g gsadsfegasta-fc. 

£ 04 ( 7 ) 0 SooktePttterarfMJfltatir 3 - 8 - 9 _ K Staff H — 

B 22 tetac 8 calBJtaq >86 i teutoett 

83 M|BJE*« 3 - 9-9 J Batata 88 

zww oo TntaCofeaM Use Ltam 3 - 6-9 J F Erh — 

« 0 Brags) CD-)» J- 6 -fl 1 ■ total ( 7 ) - 


, 6-4 BB Pacta. 9-4 KMl 7-1 ItaL 8-1 teepr Rte. 1 M tea. 14-1 
NWahL 18-1 TmteCWn. 25-1 /took* Perforate. 




PLATE HANDICAP I SKY 

1 m 4t £15.045 pO ttedarecO 

SUB 121 51 THi it n iBiWpBaQHJfanBh— 

4 - 19-1 B Rrataa tt 

302 ( 1 ) 60600 ZsgodWKittrf 4 - 1 0-0 tohUfl - 

SttOQ -32224 Dfttd Mb ( 12)1 tattfoi 5 - 9-11 ftttHtan « 

38 * H 4 042020 SKKiBtoetnnR(taM 4 - 8 -n ■ tatoa 84 

top) 01268 tatera o ™ (rill) WLOrart 

4 - 9-11 RUnto 81 

642218 AtotatoBmiOlteqitedi* 0 0 — , — Ctete 83 

>EB) 0 )jni&nU 6 - 9 -S J Foritot tt 


387(13 W -203 
“ . _ 06642 _ 

309 fa -56051 DM 
4-8 

31017 ) « 1 M 

* 11 ( 1 ( 1 ) -71415 



EDCtai* tt 


)M JttMto 3 - 8-9 „ MM tabora B 
imMB 6 Mtete 


312 pi) 16 6 oteU(T 71 BHS»U 9 tliB 3 - 8-7 — VI 
3 t 3 fa 40360 Cta>notoM[(Jtt)MTadhutoi 




AJ 53-1 
94391 
3 H{« 364503 

318 ( 13 ) 5-4403 
«90 520632 
220 ( 3 ) 38252 Htam 

7 - 7 -W 


■as « 


lU Jcracxr 3 - 8-4 J Onto it 

) E Atari 6 - 8-3 J F Eps 84 

)JJritaoP 3 - 7-13 TMtert B 

B tt» 5 - 7 -n — * State tt 

WBetma 


B 


6-1 TatonB. 7-1 GoUL 9-1 One Rrare. 10-1 Ha« 01 Dam. Utankg 

M. 12-1 Qyad Ftos. Bagra. Mfonkiu. Wta Una 


3.30 


LADBROKES LUCKY CHOICE 
HANDICAP 3 YU 

5 f £ 5.061 f 14 declared) 


SKY 


«IQ 2-1165 Bator Da Dar>( 40 |(O)CT 1 UT«xi 

IB) 00061 TitatoinCTJ 


TOfa 12 M 0 Ktaw teimiiBMl 
4 M Hi) 300300 HevnDfr 4 UU 

4 B 5 h 1 M 60 CrabfLe CtottM 

IttHte (B 3054 mM(lBCBg 5 iH 

497 H 60022 JKtariaS PIBFtatml 9-2 _J 
408 fa 01600 BrTteraramKIteMS-l TJ 
•SP) 045 Cwii igarfetatoiB-oml 


ClMtote tt 
Ttaaitetett 
* 82 


9-5 — 

. EmH.JF 
EmtorM « 

tt R II li li tt 

_ H tartan* tt 


hi, 

40 * 


091408 I 
600001 


— Jtata i K 

taGRta 8 -i 2 __rteifi tt 


413 B 0500 - A ML B Sa jEgB 
«wffi 46(030 ararWCT»cc«nor 7 -ii 


eB-i 


7 86 8 Mite — 

MS8- 

5-1 JMrift 8-1 DIM 7-1 Sdmebk 8-1 GlBtaa Cite. Bcffte 
CtattVl BtaKS OBrlteftKaBtete. i 0 -lUrly»L 12-1 TnrakBte. 14-1 Ante 
Sipa GdUtatoteA&aw. 20-1 Dan(pm 25-1 Ctataui 


SKY 


A OABAYWHANEirCAPSYD 

TPvWV 7 m £2570 (9 dBdared) 

591 0 00 M 5 literiei)nASteWS -7 M BtoM* 84 

BE (5 25-000 .hrrSM*iBC 0 epB-a J DMmt (I) 83 

H »0 60044 MttqrMiteJRiraan 9 'l JMtttol 

S 8 *W 08120 RB 4 teAtatotemiCtemKIM 9-1 — J Onto M 

BSSB 44644 latoWlm(tBT&steM 8-11 H SMtt R tt 

5 BBA 40060 ttMltekStMaajjditaBJ) B Cnctaoa tt 


■ * H 


nwstaerMi . 

BtoteF 86 IteHfo. 86 Hbt* Asratte 6-1 Lmrt 04 Lm. 13-2 Sated. 7-1 
Tate**). 8-1 MBlHi 5 teet 10-1 Jte'div 


“fruwft/ AMATEURS’ IfCAP 

7 f £ 2,458 (14 declared) 

an w 322200 0 ahM«te(nRlfeSUx 4 - 11-7 _ C ttHtato B tt 
8820 133540 tack SteafUragan (Eta JBeTy 

4 - 11-6 B Into ( 5 | 81 

BB 3 R 08830 «Mrttotopte(OI}RFtote 1811-1 - J teal ( 7 ) tt 

era (IT) 500603 Bnflnmn Stearate 4 - 10-13 — S Batof 83 

F) 00605 feted Bna (EMU J Prate 5 - 181 1 . lyta Pram 04 

1(14 -00005 Ban Kte ( 8 ) FHtaten 3 - 10-11 S teorantt p)* 83 

H >7 S 00660 I tetai Bn — p 5 >H)PEM 4-188 MMtR* 87 

raenq rnooio Mteute(i)<nTEBtote 3 -i 88 _ a omu a* « 

»fa 050006 UktoradMUinD tetefc 810-4 E Sratora 82 

«•« 06030 DBtarREMDaittBBMS- 10-3 ■ CM* tt 

enp) 06041 Mvyfirarai(s|jtaite 4 - 9-7 ckraRM 

812 ( 1 ) 0000-1 Mfrtefeatenp» 64 J^n 5 - 0 - 7 _ Ora J Jims 85 

« 0 » 20 BDQB RtoUntovUlM Watag 6 - 8 -B E Dnrandy ( 7 ) — 

« 4 fa 60656 MnniteLM 12 - 9-3 4 Bfetay (te* — 


g^QQ WW-TW aassgo %fmm 


1m£2,416{11 dectoetfl 
06083 ORtonSraetoiBTinteBLPgnto 8 - 9-5 J Onto tt 
04282 8 taMCrartnM»taLSMte 5 -M R CBdMB tt 
000003 BoBteMCTpT/Kfetll-a-S — I ISranra ( 7 ) tt 

oaooorratt BMW) Sr rial 89-5 LRMta* 83 

00600 (taBBtotlMJ13fnGHtaB7-9-2_.A Otoftt 

S 0546 Tnterrata ( 3 ^ 90 Ftatate 6-89 C lototar — 

084 8fc*»tefcte(2teJj01Sto3-B-fl„ V — 

00 - 03 ) Sag BtanttKIHd 3-86 . ‘ 

1-0604 Btf Bracapi)CBDcffi 3-86 J I 


G 06 JteratBiMJFbGaakl 3 - 8-6 i F EM M 

0006 IMIm (Tty UssSIW 3 - 8-6 9 Rrafira — 

. 5 - 25 rarefOww. 4 -i Cato, 5-1 Sony lea 7 -rYturi 

Bram 81 tento Bier. 81 Bal Dam. W- 1 6 tte Ftenr. OH Dnv. 181 M 
He. M-ITuteratt.tt -1 U 6 um 


Results 


CARLISLE 

ft OUtttaA HUirm.J Fortune 
(811 lav): ft He n a n (S- 1 J-. ft Ba rau aa 
11 ran. lit Tft (T Easterly) Tola: 
£1.80: £1.10. £190.090. Dual F:£&20. Trio: 
£5 JO. CSF: (5.22. 

wattHt. — WWttW ftH tetot 

( 81 ): ft e-Harr* ( 8 - 1 ); ft M a RBiJ W, 
8-4 fav Quiz Master. 11 ran. Shd. 1 ft (U 
Dods) Tote; £ 330 ; £1 £0. £ 380 , £ 4 . 00 . Dual F: 
CiaatL Trloc £ 171 . 10 . CSF: £ 28 . 45 . 

SJOO ( 70 : 1.0111044 ten Tinkler ( 9 - 1 ): ft 
sum On Dome ftt-i* ft n*tag pwm 
( 81 ). 4-1 lav Ryrnefa Rascal. 14 ran. 1 . ft 
(Don CnrtGOlndu}^ Totes £ 820 ; £ 2 . 10 . W. 40 . 
£ 290 . Dual F: £ 9 ft 30 . Trio: £ 13 tL 28 CSF: 
C 119 .BB. Ti least £ 884 . 74 . NR: Hevar QoH 
RocfcBL 

Ut (I ra)i ft IIICKV AilCHBft K Darte* 
— (20-1); ft Natodd 
(12-1). 8-1 tew 
Pride ol Pantfla. 18 ran. Nk. S. [J Bradley) 
Tots: IB«: Om. E 82 S.£ft 5 tX £ 220 . Dual K: 
£ 31690 . Tito: £ 2 . 08440 . CSF: £ 17442 . Tri- 
cantCUSIJB. 

4 M (W> 1, BVOa STATft A NfCtMOs 
(i 4 -i); ft ran ran ( 12-1 y. ft i rar to 
( 8 - 1 ); 4 , Bnra Costae (iD-i). 7-2 fav 


Cead Mile Faltta. 20 ran. 3 L ft (MTotopUns) 
ToW £ 28 . 80 ; E& 90 , £«.(«. £ 4 . 10 . £ 1 . 70 . Dual 
F: £71288 Trio: CS 19 AD. CSF: £ 1 * 281 . Trt- 
ca»t £ 1 . 411315 . ___ 

4 JO (ton 1 f> 3 , TAP OH WOtl ft L 
Newton ( 25 - 1 ): ft Lael lap ( 7 - 1 ): ft tar- 
lenraa 08 - 1 ). 7-2 (Maw Timas Kefth. 
Young Dales man. 15 ran. 0 . 4 . (T WaJll TMa: 
£ 5860 : £ 8.68 £ 3.18 £ 680 . Dual F: £ 6280 . 
Trio; Cl 74.60 CSF: £ 197 . 55 . Trteast: 
0 , 722 . 41 . 

SjOO ( 1 m 4 f)i ■*, OteDtek* RRLteMtt 

Mr A JacoOe 14 - 1 ); ft toea tmk n U i’ ( 6 - 1 ); 

. .11-9 tev). a ran. X z. 
{Danya Smith) Tote: CB.OO; £1.70. CftSO. 
tl.lOL Dual F- C 3 & 2 D CSF: £ 2687 . 
JACKKmNolnoaC158Sa79cBITlMtor- 
vrarf to Cartbte muy . 

PLACEPOTi £4 J& 4 . 80 . 

QUADPOTr £872.40. 

SALISBURY 

ftIO tone t, ALMOST AMBBL L Dettori 
(3-1 D-(avh ft BforaiMt tt-U ft kacb Rina 
(3-T fr-tev). 18 ran. 1ft ft (J Gooden) Toe 


E 3 J 30 ; £ 240 . C 2 A 0 .C 2 SQ. Dual F: ESAX Trite 
£ 5 . 70 . CSF: £ 1785 . NR: Addition. 

2-40 (In* 1, an ttAJMM, Pat Eddery 

tetano ( 7 - 2 ). 16 ran. 1ft 3 ft (B Meenan) 
Tool £ 3 . 10 : £210. ES 80 . £ 180 . Dual F: 
£1182 Trio: CKJftCSF; BU& 

■ I0[ini)i I. ■nininin mnn iinm 
( 4 - 1 ); ft Tkekn ( 15 - 2 ): ft MkStJuia 
( 3-1 Jt-tay). 3-1 H-fev Yalta. 7 ran. iftM.(P 
Wahvyn) Tata: 080 ; £ 200 , 080 . Dual F: 
£23 JO. CSF: £ 2888 . 

MO(n)r 1 ,inillWT l RRnnch| 15 -S); 
ft Bur— ( 7-4 lav); ft torttvoa ( 33 - 1 ). 8 
ran. Tft 6. (L Curaanl) Tola: £ 240 ; £ 1.12 
£ 1 . 40 . £ 4 . 00 . Dual F; 080 . CSF: £ 480 . 

410 (Ira 40 : 1 . HHU MSSSAft K 
Fatten (6-1); ft YtenW ( 10 - 1 ); ft Ora ute 
(11-1). 3-1 lav Lucrazla. 7 ran. 2ft ift (D 
cnawefll Tot* £ 580 ; £ 270 . CL 4 Q. Dual F; 
£ 1880 . CSF: £ 4886 . 

440 (7ff)E 1, PMH OT MY HEART, W 
Ryan ( 7 -ir ft Mt Tkr Spot ( 7-4 favt ft 
P i o tate a FWta ( 7 - 1 ). 11 ran. ft 1ft (I 
Baltfng) Tote: £ 1280 ; E 4.12 El. 10 , £ 380 . 
Dual F; £11.12 Trio: £ 43 . 00 . CSF: £ 1687 . 
PLAcownisftaa 
WURn'.BSJIL 

WARWICK 

UO( 1 n 3 te 1 ,nV 8 MBUIftUGa)- 
tagher 0-1 jMa*): ft ra i itotonw ( 9-1 
Jt-fov); ft Mad tttaaat (11-2). 13 ran. 3 . WL 


(R Slirpson) Tote: E240: £180, £180, £1 80. 
Dual F: C5J30. Trio: Eftlft CSF: E88S. 

3 M (faw i, mssnoim nuift e 
Carter (MR ft IndBera (8-lh ft Atadrata 
ten (9-4 tav). ID ran. Nk. ift (R Cliarltan) 
T«b : £480: £250. £480. £1.40. Dual F: 
£3250. Trio; £17.60. CSF: £38.72 Trteast 
£9483. NFL Queen’s Pageant 
3-ao (ftp T, AL PANDA, R Porttem (2-1 

te:LWM| 1 L 1 |;ftO»r! 1 M|.B 
ran. Nk. 7. (R Hannon) Tote: £260; El JO, 
£480. £200. Dual F: £2180. Trio: £5380. 
CSF: £33. 13. NR: TTckflah. 

3JSO {BQt 1. IBSS BAHCMWUft F Nor- 
ton (12-1); ft Ik reato ra* tttood* (14-1); ft 
BM utem rih Beta (io-1): 4, Ptaduato 
(B-1). 4-1 fav Runs In Tlw Family. 18 ran. 1ft 
1ft (U Oulfte) Tom £1880; £4.10. £220. 
£380. £240. Dual F: £5880. Trio: £30780. 
CSF: EtSO.ll.Trieaat: £186881. 

430(1«rikl,UITteMHMOOm ft 

Q Carter (7-2 JMav); ft ttitoi (S-1); ft 
UManaoari (7-ajMav). 9 ran. 8, 5. (MPIpel 
Tots: £3.40; £180. £1.70. £180. Dual F\ 
£1950. Trio: CIO. 10. CSF: £1988. Trtcaat 
£80.10. 

4USOftra 4» 11S*ds)i I.JALftS Drowns 

’ “ l— n (16-1V, ft 


0680 . £ 150 . 




(4-1 L 13 ran. Hd. 10-(P 
Murphy) TOW ES 80 : 5280 . 

Dual F: £ 67 . 70 . Trio: £ 14280 . CSR ES 0 L 55 . 


Trtcaat £18482 
PLACSPOTk £46.60. 
aUABPOfk£S380. 



“HE PLAY VERY 
GOOD. I GIVE HIM 
SIX OUT OF FIVE. 
WHICH IS 
THE WAY TO 
LEICESTER 
SQUARE?” 

SeetomonWs 
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Rusedski and coach split 


sport' 




Pickard . . . ‘trust severed.’ 

Stephen 

Bierieyon 

the demise of 
a winning 
combination 


T HE relationship be- 
tween any sports- 
man and hia marh 
is essentially a mat- 
ter of trust Yester- 
day Tony Pickard, who has 
guided Greg Rusedski for the 
past nine months and helped 
lift him to a career-high No. 4 
in the world, parted company 
with the British No.l be- 
cause, in Pickard’s opinion, 
that trust had been irrevoca- 
bly severed. 

“Over the last two weeks 
there was a total breakdown 
in communications," said 
Pickard. “For two days, last 
Thursday and Friday, I had 
no idea where he was.” 
Rusedski entered these 
Wimbledon Championships 

With lignmwit rinmng iP to 

left ankle, sustained when he 
slipped and fid] during his 
third-round match against 
Laurence Tieleman of Italy at 
the Stella Artois Champion- 
ships 13 days ago. 

Pickard firmly believed 
that Rusedski would be risk- 
ing his fliture if he played 
here, advice which was 
ignored. 

When rain curtailed play 
on Tuesday evening Ru- 
sedski, patently unfit and 
totally unahlp to play nat- 
ural serve-and-volley game, 
was trailing in the first round 
to the Australian qualifier 
Mark Draper 6-4. 2-6, 4-5. 

Yesterday he belatedly 
retired without playing an- 
other shot, and then revealed 



Early exit . . . Greg Rusedski leaves Wimbledon yesterday after withdrawing because of an Injury to his left ankle 


that he and Pickard, the for- 
mer coach of the twice Wim- 
bledon champion Stefan Ed- 
berg of Sweden, had split up. 

"T don’t regret playing.” 
said Rusedski- “It was some- 
thing I bad to do. 

"I think Tony’s timing is a 
little bit suspect He didn’t 
like some of the decisions I 
made with my physiotherapy 
and the people around me. I 
guess that shows a person’s 
true colours.” 

Pickard, who rarely minces 
words — once famously say- 
ing he would “kick Stefan’s 
backside" — responded: 


“Maybe the young man would 
be a lot better saying nothing. 
If I was to elaborate then I 
think you WOUld all tear him 
to pieces.” 

Rusedski had been receiv- 
ing treatment on his ankle 
from his personal physio. 
Reza Danes hmand, an Iran- 
ian who works at the Harbour 
Club. Chelsea. 

Pickard felt Rusedski 
should have sought treatment 
from the numerous medical 
experts on the ATP Tour 
which runs men’s profes- 
sional tennis. 

But the crux of the break- 


down was the player’s failure 
to communicate regularly 
with him while he was seek- 
ing and receiving treatment. 
“I made this decision before 
Wimbledon started." said 
Pickard, who intimated he 
would not have continued 
coaching Rusedski even if the 
British No. 1 had decided 
against playing this week. 

It was Steve Green. Rused- 
ski's trainer, who finally 
persuaded him against con- 
tinuing yesterday. "Steve 
usually doesn’t say much and 
lets me get on with things, but 
he felt I should not {day. I lis- 
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I tened to him and believed It.” 
This appears -to imply that 
Rusedski was not prepared to 
listen to foe original advice of 
Pickard, who was always wor- 
ried that he might do himself 
irreparable damage. 

“Greg told me he would be 
ready to play but I knew that 
it was almost a no-no,” Pick- 
ard said. "He most probably 
grasped at something that 
really should not have been 
put there. 

"This Is a professional 
sport and. by having given it 
a go. Greg cannot be sure 
what foe end product will be. 
I just hope he’s okay.” 

Rusedski had sought Pick- 
aid’s guidance after parting 
company with his previous 
coach, the Californian Brian 
Teacher, who had helped 
steer him to the final of the 
US Open last year when he 
became foe first British male 
player to get that far since 
Fred Perry won the title In 
1936. 

He believed Pickard could 
lilt his game into another di- 
mension and, above all, help 
him win Wimbledon. The 
chemistry was generally sue- 
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cessful, with Rusedski win- 
ning tournaments in Bade 
and Antwerp under Pickard, 
and briefly having a slim 
chance of taking over from 
Pete Sampras as foe world’s 
No. 1 this year. 

There were setbacks during 
this year’s clay-court season, 
Rusedski losing in the first 
round of foe French Open, 
but his prospects for Wimble- 
don, prior to his injury, were 
exceptionally good. 

“I have had no reservations 
over the last nine months,” 
said Pickard. "We’ve just 
come through one of the most 
traumatic times of his life on 
foe clay and came through 
that fine. Then suddenly it be- 
came a different ball game.” 
Rusedski still believes he 
was right to play and seek his 
own way out “I needed to get 
away and just try to sort out 
the Injury myself 
‘The coach can help, but 
it's down to the player at foe 
end of foe day.” 

Yesterday’s end was one of 
acrimony, notwithstanding 
the forced smiles. 

Frank Keating, page 18 
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Across 


1 Sporting fixtures the devious 

may consider movable (9) 

8 Leave out decoration on 
object (4) 

10 Test to discover content of 
cracker (5) 

11 Insect of help on sea trip 0) 

12 Authority providing pass 
badly tom inside (7) 

18 Criminal bringing crowds to 
island (7) 

14 Agreeing with special 
reporter (T3) 

17 Rave about material couturier 
gives pi* landlady (4,9) 

21 Last sea to be featured in 
map coflections (7) 

22 One who interferes with fruft, 
it is said (7) 

24 Blrd-scarer accep ti ng slkfing 
fee as royal bodyguard ( 9 ) 

25 An actor's clubs (?) 

26 A psychic phenomenon 
rejected by part of church (4) 

27 Count palatine VMend’s final 
destination (9) 

Down 


1 WBd animals him up to see 
belligerent bird (8) 

2 Historian who had to 
continue perfotmhg? ( 5 ) 
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with car a ccessory (3? 

8 Tipsy saint taldngftst 
evening drink (6) 

9 Composition reached by the 
honeymakers’ union 0,4.7} 

15 Aims in continuous 
circulation? (9) 

16 Hypocritical person's easier 
hire purchase arrangement 

18 Appropriate site for 
scholasti c pubfetarP) - 

19 Doctor in clear ewer butcher's 
hook{7) 

20 Explorer’s vestment found 


23 Bathroom festive for when 
footbaMers goto 8w toflti (5j 
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